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In the fall of 1956, through the combined 
efforts of Margaret Lowengrund, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and Pratt Insti- 
tute, there came into being a unique 
workshop devoted to printmaking, the 
Pratt Graphic Art Center. 

It had grown out of the Contemporaries 
Gallery to which a small printshop had 
been attached, which invited artists to 
experiment in the graphic media, and see 
their work exhibited and sold on the 
premises. 

Margaret Lowengrund’s illness and un- 
timely death cut this promising but eco- 
nomically precarious venture short but 
the workshop continued to grow and 
attract attention far beyond our national 
boundaries. 

The Rockefeller Foundation extended 
its new grant through 1962, the Ford 
Foundation set aside a special sum to in- 
vite foreign experts in lithography; the 
Ingram Merrill Foundation added a grant 
for foreign student scholarships. Conse- 
quently international organizations like 
the Pan-American Union, the Japan So- 
ciety, the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, and others referred artists and stu- 
dents of different nationalities to the Pratt 
Graphic Art Center where they experi- 
mented, exchanged experiences, and stud- 
ied under the guidance of a distinguished 
faculty of graphic artists and printers. 

The workshop was kept open eleven 
months of the year, five days a week, 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., thus making it 
possible for different groups to use the 
facilities according to different needs and 
time requirements. Art teachers came 
during their summer vacation, students 
during the day time, artists employed 
during the day studied in the evenings, 
others worked by themselves, without 
instruction, during the morning hours. 
Editions of etchings or lithographs were 
printed in off hours or on Saturdays. 

The Center became a way station for 
artists from all over the world—print- 
makers from Guatemala, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Korea, and Japan worked harmoni- 
ously side by side with artists from Spain, 
Sweden, Finland, France, Germany, and 


Italy, complemented by groups of our 
own printmakers from Minnesota, Iowa, 
California—and Brooklyn! 

Each one leaves behind a piece of his 
personality, examples of his work and 
experiences, often worth recording. 

In this atmosphere filled with the smells 
of ink and turps and acids, the idea to 
start a publication devoted exclusively to 
printmaking seems a natural one; an in- 
formal publication which gives the print- 
maker.a chance to be seen and heard, to 
exchange opinions, to discuss and show 
his work. 

Impression, which was started so prom- 
isingly in September 1957 by Jules Heller 
in Los Angeles and carried so valiantly 
through two years, retired from the scene 
last year due to lack of financial support, 
bemourned by an enthusiastic readership. 

We intend to take up the cudgel and 
solicit the continued support and interest 
of all those aficionados of the fine print, 
of all the artists, collectors, curators, and 
those who intend to take a new look into 
this most fascinating world of the con- 
temporary print. 

We will concentrate on printmaking 
activities all over the world, on experi- 
mentation and research in studios, work- 
shops, and graphic art centers in univer- 
sities, colleges, and art schools—in any 
place anywhere, wherever we find a 
spark of quality, devotion, or genius 
worth reporting. 

We will try to stimulate this new in- 
terest which, we hope, will result in 
more and better publications of books on 
the graphic arts, of print portfolios and 
illustrated books. We hope to stir pub- 
lishers and art dealers into emulating the 
great example of Ambroise Vollard. 

Artist's Proof hopes to be of help to the 
printmaker in establishing higher stand- 
ards in his search for the perfect print, a 
search which will go on as long as artists 
find endless fascination in the exciting sur- 
face of a woodblock, a lithostone, or a 
copper plate. 


FRITZ EICHENBERG 








With Eye and Heart: 
The Art of 
Rolf Nesch 


by Robert H. Simmons 


In January of 1958 Rolf Nesch was 
awarded the Lichtwark Prize of 10,000 
marks at ceremonies in the Rathaus in 
Hamburg, Germany. It was a personal 
triumph for Nesch, returning after twenty- 
five years’ absence to be honored in the 
city where his work had once been banned. 
In September he returned again to Ham- 
burg, this time with a large retrospective 
exhibition in the Kunstverein that not 
only justified the award but established 
him as one of the most important print- 
makers of our time. 

It was just twenty-five years ago, in 
October 1933, that Nesch received a tele- 
phone call that was to change his life. A 
shadow had already darkened Germany. 
One of Hitler’s first acts after achieving 
power in March was to denounce and to 
prohibit the showing of ‘entartete Kunst’, 
‘degenerate art’, which came to include 
the work of every good artist in the 
country. That October, the Kunstverein 
in Hamburg held an official exhibition of 
the work of forty invited artists. Rolf 
Nesch had three paintings in the show, 
among them Landungsbriicken, a large 
version of an earlier print of ships in 
Hamburg harbor. A few hours before the 
exhibition was to open, a telephone call 
informed him that the Nazis had banned 
his work and that he was to pick it up at 
once. A few days later, armed with a let- 
ter from his friend Gustav Schiefler to 
Edvard Munch, accompanied by his first 
wife, the painter Irma Nesch, and carry- 
ing but a few essential belongings, Nesch 
departed for Norway for exile—for at 
times desperate privation—but for free- 
dom. 


As we look back now, those banned 


pictures seem innocuous enough. Nesch’s 
subject matter was never political. Satiri- 
cal and whimsical it was, but only con- 
cerning everyday life and mores; it was 
not the biting criticism of war and gov- 
ernments with which Dix and Grosz 
shocked the eye. The series of twenty-four 
large, witty etchings depicting musicians 
at their various instruments, executed in 
1931, and, from the same year, the series 
of twelve color etchings of St. Pauli, a 
district in Hamburg where blatant enter- 
tainment still entices the sailor and tour- 
ist, were typical of Nesch’s pre-exile pe- 
riod. His drawing was powerful, stripped 
to essentials, and it held those patterns and 
rhythms that make a work of art live 
apart, in its own terms. But it was not 
cubistic nor surrealistic nor non-objective; 
it was not violently antitraditional. 

The years from 1929 to 1933, when he 
lived in Hamburg, were a time of real 
happiness for Nesch. He had a fine circle 
of friends that included the painters Wil- 
lem Grimm and Karl Kluth, and the col- 
lector Gustav Schiefler (who had been the 
first to buy the work of Kirchner and 
‘Die Briicke’ group). Nesch had five one- 
man shows at the Galerie Commeter dur- 
ing this time, and even the first was a sell- 
out. The lyrical, tender, but forthright 
Sleeping Nude, a red and gray, two-plate 
etching of 1930, is both in style typical 
and in subject matter symbolic of this 
happy time. 

Hitler’s dictum against ‘degenerate art’ 
awakened German artists to the meaning 
behind the new system. The Nazi pro- 
scription included everything not banally 
naturalistic. It was extended systematically 
into the most private areas of an artist’s 
life, and it finally destroyed German cul- 
ture as it destroyed the individual souls of 


those who did not resist. 


Rotr NEscu is especially known today 
for his complicated print technique in a 
medium which he calls simply ‘metal 
print’. It is a technique which for him 
yields extraordinary results. His colors are 
magnificent and beautifully organized, 
and place him among the best colorists of 





these decades, the equal of Paul Klee or 
Joan Miré, to whom, in such whimsical 
prints as his recent series of heads (plates 
12, 14, 15), he may be compared. 

Nesch was born in Oberesslingen, 
Wiirttemberg, on January 7, 1893. In 
1913 he began studies at the Akademie 
Dresden. The following year, he traveled 
through Italy; and then came the World 
War, in which he fought and was wound- 
ed. In 1921 he returned to the Akademie 
to study for two years under Robert 
Sterl, but Nesch dismisses this as an unin- 
spiring session. He already felt himself a 
part of the German Expressionist move- 
ment, and in 1924, at the age of thirty-one, 
he studied for a time under Ernst-Ludwig 
Kirchner, then forty-four, a founder 
nineteen years earlier of the ‘Briicke’ 
group from which the movement grew 
Some of Nesch’s subsequent oils show the 
Kirchner influence, but in his graphic 
work, Nesch’s personal style emerged 
strongly. Kirchner’s finest graphic work 
(not to deprecate his many lithographs 
and etchings) was in the woodcut, a me- 
dium that did not stimulate Nesch as did 
the etching. It was an accident in an etched 
plate of 1925 that gave him the idea for an 
innovation from which the metal print 
evolved seven years later. 

In the 1925 etching of a mountain land- 
scape, The Craggy Jung frauen, in the out- 
lines of the mountains and in certain leaf- 
figures in the foreground, the acid bit too 
deep. When the paper was removed from 
the plate, these lines appeared highly em- 
bossed on the surface. This tangible tex- 
ture fascinated Nesch, and on his next 
plate, Masons, showing the construction 
of a brick wall, he purposely bit the lines 
between the brick-figures wide and deep 
to give the embossed effect that he de- 
sired. 

But it was not until 1932, in the series 
Twenty Bridges of Hamburg, that the true 
metal print made its appearance. In 
Barmbek Bridge the lines describing the 
bridge and the streets are deeply impressed 
in the thick paper, as are the black figures 
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of the foundations of the bridge. To 


achieve this effect, Nesch soldered pieces 


of wire and strips of copper on a zinc 
plate and carefully inked only these parts. 
The result was a roughly textured print 
and a powerful, linear abstraction. 

In the fully developed metal print, such 
as the six-panel color print of his farm in 
Aal, Ragnhildrud, done in 1952, Nesch 
may work several months soldering to- 
gether the mosaic of bits of wire and cop- 
per and wire mesh that make up the 
plates. Nowadays, Nesch makes few 
sketches before going to work on a plate, 
preferring to work out his ideas directly 
as he cuts the copper pieces and twists the 
wire into outlines. When this step is at 
last finished, he places the plate in the 
press, applies various colors to the various 
parts of the configuration, using the finest 
of dry pigments in an oil vehicle, places 
over it a prepared sheet of heavy Van 
Gelder Zonen, sets the blankets, turns the 
press, and removes his first impression, 
all colors printed at once. In some varia- 
tions one or more underplates are used to 
build up even more complicated color 
strata. Nesch usually takes five or six im- 
pressions from one plate, rarely more, 
each with a different harmony of colors. 
Thus, each print is unique, as an oil paint- 
ing is unique. 

It should be noted that, as Nesch de- 
veloped it, the metal print became more 
than an innovation in printmaking. It 
served his very personal kind of expres- 
sion in a way more satisfying to him than 
other print mediums. In fact, it was a ne- 
cessity to his evolving style; the style, the 
technique, and the medium were de- 
veloped together, and it is impossible to 
say which caused the other. In this, 
Nesch’s work will always be different 
from that of other printmakers who may 
adopt the medium. 


I pip not drive to Norway the summer of 
1958 to see Rolf Nesch as I had intended, 
having learned that he would be in Ham- 
burg in August to prepare the exhibition 
in the Kunsthalle. I did want to see that 
farm on the mountainside in Norway, 
where his nearest neighbor lives a half- 
mile away, where one looks out across 





























1 ‘Self Portrait’ drypoint 1931 (8% x 6%”) 


the deep, green valley to other mountains, 
where Nesch cooks his own meals alone 
when his present wife, an actress, is work- 
ing in Oslo, and where he works from 
morning to night and to late at night on 
his newest prints, or on his sculptures, or 
on his mosaic constructions. But since he 
was on his way to Hamburg, I waited and 
saw him there. 

I found him one Monday morning in a 
small room in the basement of the Kunst- 
halle, sitting in a straight chair with 
brush in hand, water colors and several 


























sheets of paper spread on the floor around 
him. He was designing the poster for the 
exhibition. He tossed down the brush and 
gave me a firm handshake and a warm 
smile and offered a cigarette. ‘Come’, he 
said, ‘we'll go upstairs and see the things.’ 
It was generosity on his part; I learned 
later that the deadline for the poster was 
four o'clock that afternoon, and because 
of my visit he had to work until seven to 
finish it. 

His work, his art, is the whole purpose 


of Nesch’s life, and he is not really happy 








when he is not working. Wounds suffered 
in the first World War, the effects of a 
long immersion in ice-cold water in the 
winter of 1936, and a nearly fatal accident 
in 1943 have left Nesch partially crippled 
and it is sometimes painful for him to 
move. But, if anything, he works harder 
these days than ever, and the marvelous 
prints that come out of that work are 
warm, colorful, exuberant, and moving: 
heart-warming and eye-filling. He has 
given up painting; he no longer enjoys it. 
But much of his time now is occupied 
with ‘material pictures’, or mosaic con- 
structions (a personal variation of an an- 
cient medium), some of which are monu- 
mental in size and feeling. 

I spent several days in Hamburg and 
saw Nesch often, but I believe that not 
once did I come upon him when he was 
not at work: in the carpenter shop, frag- 
menting a lump of blue feldspar for a 
mosaic; on the floor of a gallery, repairing 
a construction that had been damaged in 
shipping; in the cleaning room, sitting be- 
hind a de-varnished seventeenth-century 
landscape, designing the aforesaid poster. 

On that first morning, we made our 
way slowly up the long stairs to the upper 
galleries, where a large part of his life’s 
work was lined against the walls, ready 
for hanging. For nearly two hours, we 
walked through the exhibition, which 
numbered some 250 pieces ranging from 
the 1920s to 1958, while Nesch described in 
detail the history and working procedure 
behind the typical and the critical works. 


Nescu’s art has always come out of his 
life. During that first difficult winter of 
exile, he produced a series of twenty 
starkly beautiful, black and white snow 
scenes, in which he carried his new print 
technique to a high degree of expression. 
The loneliness of those snow-covered 
Norwegian mountains, reflecting his own 
loneliness, is delineated in such prints as 
Road through Woods with a simplicity and 
purity that remind one of a seventeenth- 
century Chinese woodcut. Through the 
efforts of the Burgermeister of Hamburg, 
these prints were exhibited at Galerie 
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Commeter in 1934, but not even this in- 
fluence was enough, and the show was 
shortly closed down by the Nazis. 

Three years after coming to Norway, 
Nesch sold his first print there—for 100 
kroner, about $30. In the interim, he lived 
on the proceeds of the sale of his posses- 
sions and the occasional, surreptitious sale 
of a picture in Germany. This money was 
sent by friends to him via France and 
Switzerland. The moral support of Ed- 
vard Munch was helpful. But he was sus- 
tained principally by faith in himself and 
his work. 

These years were devoted almost en- 
tirely to printmaking. Nesch painted little, 
but into the metal print he introduced a 
full range of color, with important re- 
sults. He extended the size to such two- 
panel prints as Goats and Pond, in which 
the white figures of the goats are de- 
ployed against a richly colored back- 
ground of greens, browns, and blues. In 
1936 he achieved the beautifully organized 
Herring Catch (plate 10), a six-panel color 
metal print, a tour de force as impressive 
as a six-panel painted screen of the Korin 
school, of which he had long been an ad- 
mirer. 

The change in Nesch’s style, brought 
about by the interplay of his ideas and the 
disciplines of the metal print technique, 
can be illustrated in the comparison of the 
1930 Sleeping Nude with the 1939 Girl 
Tying Shoe. In both prints, their primary 
force comes from the strong relationship 
ofasimple outlined figure to an unadorned 
ground, but in the later work there is a 
new simplicity that could be mistaken for 
primitivism, which of course it is not. 
Nesch’s art, as that of Klee, can be too 
easily compared to the art of primitive 
peoples and children. But where truly 
primitive art is as complicated and devel- 
oped as the particular artist can make it, 
the art of Nesch is a simplification, a re- 
duction to essentials. In certain of Nesch’s 
prints, for example Bathers on Cliffs (plate 
8) and the more recent Theater Dressing 
Room, there is a gaiety that emerges di- 
rectly from this paradoxical simplicity. 
It is true, however, that always in Nesch’s 
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3 ‘Freeport Bridge II’ aquatint 1932 (16 x 2134”) 
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work, as in that of the primitive artist, 
there is a strong formal unity, whether 
; 

the work is uncomplicated and mono- 
chromatic, or woven in a rich texture of 
figures and in a brilliant harmony of 


colors. 


In those years of artistic fruition, the 
contrasting poverty of Nesch’s personal 
affairs was in the classic tradition. Uncom- 
promising and determined though he 
was, Nesch very nearly returned to Ger- 


many to escape now the privation that 


seemed never to end. 

The worst year was 1938, the year that 
Kirchner committed suicide in Switzer- 
land. That year, Irma Nesch returned to 
Germany end later divorced him. He 
could sell nothing and he was in debt, 
especially to Rolf Stenersen, a wealthy 
broker and collector. Nesch decided fin- 
ally to give up, and on the eve of his de- 
parture for Germany, he went to Stener- 
sen’s house with an impression of the six- 
panel Herring Catch, which he offered in 
payment of the debt. Stenersen, of course, 
accepted, but was at the same time dis- 
mayed that Nesch would consider leav- 
ing Norway. He offered Nesch several 
thousand kroner to enable him to stay on. 
Nesch refused, but made the coun.er- 
proposal to sell Stenersen his prints to the 
amount of 200 kroner a month for the 
period of one year. Stenersen was de- 
lighted with the arrangement, and Nesch 
stayed. 

In 1940 the Nazi Army entered Nor- 
way. Animosity was strong toward all 
Germans and he was caught between this 
feeling on the one side, and, on the other, 
the certainty that the Nazis would even- 
tually catch up with him. His work at this 
time took a religious direction, climaxed 
in 1941 by his three-panel color metal 
print St. Sebastian and the concurrent 
huge mosaic construction of the same sub- 
ject and composition. (This new medium, 
relief mosaic of metal, wood, colored 
stone, and glass, had been developing in 
Nesch’s studio for some years.) Hearing 
in 1941 the rumor that Pablo Picasso was 
imprisoned by the Nazis, Nesch dedicated 
the panels to him. It is among his most 
impressive works, and one of the few 
having a political interpretation. 

In 1943 Nesch was ordered up for in- 
duction into the Nazi Army. By way of 
reply, he threw himself in front of a 
moving streetcar and was hospitalized 
for months, and partially crippled for life. 
When released from the hospital, he was 
court-martialed, but through the efforts 
of one of the army officers assigned to his 
defense, he was declared ‘partially insane’ 
and thereupon released. Justice finds its 
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13 ‘Trinity Church’ c. metal print 1932 (16 x 2272” 


way sometimes by incongruous circum- 
stances. Certainly, there are few saner 
men than Nesch at large in the streets of 
the civilized world. 

The end of the war brought an end to 
the long years of trial and hardship. His 
health returned and he was again able to 
work on his prints and “material pictures’. 
He met the distinguished Norwegian ac- 
tress Ragnhild Hald, who played the lead 
in Anouilh’s The Mad Woman of Chaillot 
in Oslo, and they were married. One not- 
able souvenir of their trip to New York 
in 1950 is the spirited print Trinity Church 


(plate 13). The spontaneity, color, and 
gaicty of his recent work is, as Nesch ad- 
mits, in a large measure due to her influ- 
ence. The figure of his wife appears often 
in this work, as in Theater Dressing Room, 
The Mad Woman of Chaillot, and Ragn- 
hildrud. In 1951 Nesch bought a small 
farm in Aal, Hallingdal, in the mountains 
outside Oslo, where he has found the 
necessary space and quiet to work with- 
out being disturbed and without disturb- 
ing others by his hammering late at night. 
From his studio here has come an undi- 
minishing flow of prints, of which the 





series of heads (plates 12, 14, 15) is a de- 
lightful example. 


Nesch’s latest six-panel metal print, for 
which the plates occupied him from No- 
vember 1957 to August 1958, is his most 
intricate and complex work. Reindeer Kill 
depicts the slaughter of 1900 reindeer, 
which Nesch observed that November at 
Hardanger-vidda, not many miles from 
his farm. In Nesch’s forceful description, 
the men engaged in the knifing operation 
are surrounded by an elegant pattern of 
milling and weaving reindeer. A more 
vivid rendition of the scene, or a more 
imaginative abstraction, would be diffi- 
cult to conceive. In Nesch’s style, the fig- 
ures of the running, terrified animals may 
remind one of the cave paintings and bone 
scribings ofa Magdalenian artist (although 
that primitive artist would never inten- 
tionally overlap figures to indicate space, 
as Nesch does). But the excitement of the 
total form, ingeniously related to the ex- 
citement of the actual scene, is an end 
product of a long life of great artistic ex- 
pression. It is an unforgettable work, one 
that will surely become a classic in the 


field of printmaking. 


In these last years, the prints of Rolf 
Nesch have been acquired by the major 
museums in Europe and the United States. 
He has won prizes in several international 
competitions, the most recent in Italy this 
past summer, the most important in 
Hamburg last winter, the Lichtwark 
Prize which prepared the way for his 
autumn retrospective. 

But perhaps the most satisfying kind of 
recognition, as Nesch tells it, was that 
which he was given at an exhibition of his 
work in Oslo a few months ago, when 
children by the hundreds traipsed daily 
through the galleries, excitedly marveling 
at what they saw, and, at the end of their 
tour, eagerly returning to school or home 
to continue with renewed interest their 
own picture-making. 

The work of Rolf Nesch is a bridge 
between the eye and heart of « humble 
genius and the eye and heart of whoever 
cares to look. It is open to everyone, 


young and old, and in that lies its special 
charm. Those who cross it find a fanciful 
and intriguing world on the other side, 
bounded in the west by the ocean and in 
the east by the mountains of Norway. It 
is a world where laughter and love are 
not unknown, and where freedom is not 
merely an abstract noun. For these are 
values that Rolf Nesch has found make 
life worth living, and they are not always 
easy to come by, not as easy as they may 
appear. They appear everywhere in his 
art, with that light touch that is the most 
difficult to attain. 








14 “The Widow’ c, metal print 1954 (24°4 « 1812”) 


15 ‘Sevat’ c. metal print 1955 (231% x 1612”) 
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‘From Nordland’ c. metal print 1954 (15 x 2012”) 











Hosannah: 


The Work of 
Harold Paris 


by Kneeland McNulty 


Permanent Collections owning work by Harold Paris: 


Museum of Modern Art, New York 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York Public Library, New York 

University of Delaware 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
Rosenwald Collection 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tenn. 

University of Wisconsin 


Exhibited at: 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y.; Brooklyn 
Museum; Museum of Modern Art, N. Y.; 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Art; Boston 
Museum of Fine Art; New Britain Art Museum, 
Conn.; Print Club, Philadelphia, Pa.; Galerie 
Kunst der Gegenwart, Salzburg, Austria; Seces- 
sion Gallery, Vienna, Austria; Saarland Museum, 
Saarbriicken, Germany; Municipal Museum of 
The Hague, Holland; Legion of Honor Palace, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Baltimore Museum of 
Art; Portland Museum of Art, Me.; Mead Art 
Building, Amherst College, Mass.; San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art; Huntington Galleries, 
W. Va.; National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa; 
Whitney Museum of American Art, N. Y.; 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.; 
Salon de la Jeune Sculpture, Paris, France, etc. 


Earty in 1958 Harold Paris, one of the 
most genuinely creative artists of the 
younger group, put the final touches to a 
series of prints on which he had been 
working for five restless years. The set 
was originally conceived with the title 
Eternal Judgment, and was a project for 
which the artist was awarded a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship in 1953. Paris worked 
fairly consistently on the series, carrying 
both the mental and physical burden of it 
—somewhat like Christian in Pilgrim’s 
Progress—from New York to Spain, to 
Germany, and lastly to Nancy, France, 
where he finally released himself from it 
under the present title of Hosannah; and, 
with obvious relief, sent the completed 
portfolio to the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art where it finds a permanent resting 
place. In all likelihood this will be the 
only complete copy of Hosannah Paris 
will make. Separate prints have found 
their way over the years to the Brooklyn 
biennial print show, the Library of Con- 
gress, the National Gallery of Art, and 
other collections; but the full statement 
has been and probably will be made only 
once. 

The set consists of thirty-one prints, 
three in color. The technique varies, some 
prints being metal intaglios, some litho- 
graphs, and some lucite engravings. They 
are generally large in size and immediately 
tend to raise some comparison Ww ith Rou- 
ault’s Miserere series, except that Rouault 
involves the world of man, whereas Paris 
evolves a purely personal statement. 

As a matter of fact, it is next to impos- 
sible to discuss the series without touching 
on the artist’s most private thoughts. And 
yet we can only guess at what Paris in- 
tends to say in each print. Each one is 
full of symbols, some recognizable, yet 
many that are not. ‘Make Us Known’, for 
instance, could easily symbolize a split 
personality—the divided mind unable to 
make itself whole; while ‘Messenger’, in 
the amorphous shape of a butterfly, is the 
classic symbol for the mind’s irrational 
behavior. Other symbolism, which ac- 
cording to Paris was partially spontaneous 
and partially not, has to depend for its 





effect on the viewer’s own reaction to 
shapes and figures sometimes reminiscent 
of Bosch or Brueghel, sometimes almost 
obliterated by Paris’ method of working 
and reworking a design directly on the 
copper or stone surface. 

Paris’ own explanation does not help us 
much. He says: “Hosannah was in me, in a 
way, a rebirth also. From its first concep- 
tion to the final stage many things hap- 
pened in my art—in my life—and my 
thinking.’ This is, of course, no unique 
experience for anyone; we still need to 
know what things happened. One would 
like to imagine that the early appearing 
‘Portrait’ is the protagonist who precipi- 
tated the drama. Yet Paris’ further nota- 
tion in the portfolio itself would tend to 
subordinate this personal interpretation in 
favor of a more spiritual one: “Hosannah 
is a reflection of the Mystic Forces that 
move us and that have moved me in my 
Life. I believe in the Images that are pre- 
sented here. Their reality and humane- 
ness are an integral part of all the World 
as I know it.’ But, although these images 
are real to Paris, they are not, taken alone, 
real to us in the sense that they are familiar 
and therefore readily understood. What 
the artist has conjured up in his mind is a 
world far from tangible reality. To exam- 
ine each picture, bit by bit, does not give 
us much of an explanation. We have to 
do as Paris asks in one of his letters: ‘not 
to seek an individual interpretation of the 
images presented there, but rather to look 
at it as a concept, . . . it is my desire to 
bring forth with all the many faceted 
symbols, a oneness, and a humanity cul- 
minating in this Hosannah.’ 

What then is this oneness and humanity 
that is culminated here? I would venture 
that the complete picture, as shown here, 
is integrated with humanity only by its 
representation of a powerful inner strug- 
gle which, although presented through 
the eyes of a single artist, represents the 
struggle that every individual is dimly 
aware of in his own unconscious. Who is 
to say that the artist’s ability to depict this 
struggle depends on his presentation of 
familiar imagery: One does not neces- 
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‘Messenger’ aquatint 1953-56 (16 x 20”) 


The Embrace’ aquatint 1953-56 (1734 x 233 
Massacre of the Innocents’ aquatint 1953-56 (17%4 


‘The Guardian’ aquatint 1953-56 (1378 x 1634”) 








sarily convey a feeling by the obvious. 
And if this inner struggle bewilders most 
of us, can it not be powerfully conveyed 
through a series of perplexing pictures? 

What this series does present most 
strongly is an intense feeling of anxiety. 
None of the prints shows any relaxation 
from a mysterious morbidity, whether 
through gloomy imagery, grotesqueries, 
or horrifying phantoms. There is no light 
touch here—none of Goya’sironichumor, 
or Redon’s quiet mystery—there seems 
only powerful despair. 

In a little poem entitled ‘January ’47’ 
privately printed by the artist that same 
year, Paris wrote what well may throw 
light on an understanding of Hosannah: 

There is a fear 

That stalks my consciousness 
With a heavy tread, 

The nemesis of my days and nights 
The cold hand that grips me, 
That pounds against my brain, 
With a savage, rhythmic beat, 
Making itself known, 

Never hiding, 

Ever present, 

This, my insecurity. 

From the very first print in the series 
entitled ‘Prologue’, we feel this insecurity. 
We are introduced to what could readily 
be interpreted as the birth of a helpless, 
blind bird, later nurtured, as it were, by a 
harpy in ‘The Guardian’. There is cruel 
treatment in ‘The Innocents’; there is the 
brain consumed by fire in ‘Ever the Pass- 
ing’; and there is the bewilderment of the 
split head pathetically begging to ‘Make 
Us Known’ as it almost reiterates a line 
from the poem above. One cannot but 
watch with compulsive fascination the 
struggle that takes place within this sensi- 
tive mind. If we cannot accept these pic- 
tures as being real to us, we must accept 
them on the basis of their reality to the 
artist. 

Since the series presents a set of unre- 
lenting horrors, it would seem to this 
viewer, at least, that the struggle depicted 
here is not over as one would assume from 
the title Hosannah, or from the artist’s 
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6 ‘Ever the Passing’ aquatint 1953-56 (18 x 21”) 
7 ‘Make Us Known’ aquatint 1953-56 (2134 x 18”) 
8 ‘Vigil’ aquatint 1953-56 (2134 x 18”) 


9 ‘The Heart Is Mercy’ aquatint 1953-56 (1534 x 10 


10 ‘Pieta’ aquatint 1953-56 (18 x 26”) 


own statement that it is ‘in a way a rebirth 
also’. There is no gradual return to nor- 
malcy or development into serenity. Even 
the final picture, entitled ‘Hosannah’, 
shows only an ephemeral sort of disem- 
bodied creature with wings, somewhat 
like an angel, disappearing into a nebu- 
lous sky. What is lacking still is a strong 
statement of conquest, an emphatic denial 
of past consternation, a clear reaffirmation 
of faith. One is left with the feeling that 
the fight has not been decisively gained. 
Yet if this struggle has not been resolved, 
we sense that the enemy has been recog- 
nized and that by disclosing him, the bat- 
tle is at least half won. 


HAROLD PARIS was born August 16, 
1925, at Edgemere, Long Island. He is 
mostly self-taught, although he has stud- 
ied intermittently here and there, such as 
with Stanley William Hayter at Atelier 
17 and with Robert Blackburn at the New 
School for Social Research and Creative 
Lithographic Workshop. From 1943 to 
1946 he served with the U. S. Army in 
the European Theater both in an Engi- 
neer Model Making detachment and on 
Stars and Stripes, covering the first war 
crimes trials in Germany. He was award- 
eda Tiffany Fellowship in 1949 and 1950, 
a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1953, and 
later a Fulbright Grant. His first impor- 
tant series of prints, ‘The Buchenwald 
Series’, issued in 1951, established him as 
a young artist of high talent with the 
ability to portray powerfully. By 1953 he 
had launched into his second and latest 
series, Hosannah, which he completed in 
1958. 

Paris has taught at Newcomb College, 
Tulane University, and at the Pratt 
Graphic Art Center, and he has been ap- 
pointed ‘Visiting Sculptor’ for 1960-61 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
California. To date, he has had six one- 
man shows. 
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Thoughts on 
Printmaking 


by Gabor Peterdi 


Art is a form of communication. This 
belief is one of the important basic tenets 
of my philosophy of art. I know that this 
isn’t a popular theory with many artists 
today but Lam convinced that even those 
who most violently deny it, deep inside 
know it to be true. 

One of the important elements in the 
creative impulse is our desire to share our 
inner experiences with the outside world. 
Irue creativity has an element of gener- 


osity. The misunderstood artist suffers at 


least as much from the rejection of his fel- 
low man as from the consequent material 
privations. 

However, I am not advocating a con- 
cern with the immediate response of our 
contemporaries. This could be disastrous. 
Our burden and our social responsibility 
is solely to follow our inner convictions 
without compromise. 

Nowadays there is a great deal of talk 
about originality. It is rather amusing to 
note that despite the high price put on it 
this is one of the rarest commodities. 

The nature of true originality is com- 
pletely misunderstood today. Fashionable 
mannerisms, technical affectations often 
try to disguise ignorance and emptiness. 
One cannot ‘want’ to be ‘original’. The 


real personality is always original. 





Originality is not a ‘different’ way of 
applying paint to the canvas, or a new 
trick method of etching a plate. It has to 
do with the basic concept of seeing. It is 
the capacity to produce a new world 
through memorable images. For instance, 
the pre-Renaissance artist was much more 
limited in technical means than we are. 
The inflexible painting medium imposed 
on him a practically uniform manner of 
painting, but who would confuse Giotto 
with Piero della Francesca, or Fra Angel- 
ico with Paolo Uccello: Thousands of 
printmakers today know more about 
etching techniques than Rembrandt or 
Goya did, but what are they doing with 
their knowledge: 

The other immensely overemphasized 
aspect of painting today is self-expression. 





This might be important to those who 
paint for therapeutic reasons, but even the 
greatest degree of self-expression is no 
guarantee of a significant statement. The 
true artist is like a prophet who has the 
power to reveal a totally new aspect of 
the visual world. 

The developments in graphic art paral- 
lel the evolutionary cycles of avant-garde 
art in general. Probably one of the most 
important centers of experimental print- 
making was Atelier 17 in Paris. William 
Hayter, the dynamic English printmaker, 
established the Atelier in the 1930s and 
within a relatively short time developed 
it into a center of avant-garde printmak- 
ing. 

In the Thirties Paris was still the undis- 
puted world capital of art. Adventurous 
artists gathered there from every corner 
of the globe, and many of them found 
their way into Atelier 17. This was really 
a fantastic place then, exploding with new 
ideas from many outstanding artists un- 
der the inspired teaching of Hayter. Cha- 
gall, Max Ernst, Mir6, Lipshitz, Tanguy, 
Giacometti, Szenes, Ferren, Ubac, Jankel 
Adler, Dali, Vieira da Silva worked there, 
and even Picasso sometimes came for 
technical advice. I was eighteen then. 
You can imagine what a stimulating ex- 
perience this was to a young artist. This 
was really the heroic period of modern 
graphic art, brought into being by a col- 
lective feeling that the possibilities of 
printmaking had to be broadened and 
made more flexible to accommodate a 
new vision. 

Last year I was in Paris again. Things 
have changed, the atmosphere, painting, 
the general attitude. Printmaking is dom- 
inated to a great extent by high-pressure 
galleries and slick publishers. Well- 
equipped printers turn out reproductions 
by name painters which sell as originals 
on the world market. Many of the 
younger printmakers are obsessed with 
the idea of producing the equivalent of 
‘action-painting’. Accident is the supreme 
master. 

The greatest strength of the old Atelier 
17 lay in Hayter’s success in combining in 


his teaching the experimental attitude 
with the discipline of the craft. He revived 
and revitalized line engraving. He taught 
engraving with a missionary’s zeal. This 
was in fact my main point of contact with 
him. At that time I was deeply involved 
with drawing, involved to the point of 
obsession. I felt that engraving, with its 
precision and finality, had been invented 
for me. 

I started to paint when very young. I 
had my first one-man show in Budapest 
when I was fifteen. After the opening, 
Dr. Lazar, director of the Ernst Museum 
where I exhibited, told me, “Gabor, now 
you have had your fun. You had a show, 
and you are unquestionably a born 
painter. But remember: this is the time 
for you really to start learning. You have 
to be born a colorist, but to be a good 
draftsman takes lots of hard work. If you 
are not willing to do this, you will be 
only a talented dilettante.’ His words 
stuck with me. A few months later I was 
awarded a Prix de Rome. I really started 
to draw in Italy and I kept this intense in- 
terest in drawing during my years in Paris. 

To engrave one must be a good drafts- 
man. No graphic technique so cruelly ex- 
poses the weakness of drawing as does 
engraving. On the other hand engraving 
can reveal totally new possibilities in 
drawing. My experience in teaching con- 
firms that when a student has trouble 
with engraving, the difficulty is in the 
conception and not in the control of the 
engraving technique. 

The past fifteen years have seen a steady 
decline in line engraving. Fewer and fewer 
artists are interested in taking up this ex- 
acting, severe technique. It is hard to con- 
vince a young artist that he must labor 
days or weeks on a small copper plate 
when Madison Avenue galleries are sell- 
ing giant ‘paintings’ finished in a few 
hours of ‘glorious frenzy’. 

During the past few years I have been 
on the juries of several national shows and 
from seeing not only the accepted but 
also the rejected prints I have been able to 
form a fairly clear idea as to what goes on 
in the graphic world. 


To start with the positive side: Unques- 
tionably interest in printmaking is grow- 
ing, both from the artist’s and the public’s 
viewpoints. There is vitality and technical 
excellence in abundance. We have several 
outstanding artists. I believe that we could 
put on a graphic show today that no 
other country could equal. At the same 
time there are some danger signals that 
we shouldn’t ignore. 

I would put first: overemphasis on the 
technical performance. Too many prints 
try to get by on muscle and pyrotechnics. 
A big print is not necessarily a great print, 
and a complex process is no substitute for 
meaning. Shows are filled with prints 
that are very impressive at first sight only 
to reveal on deeper study great emptiness 
lying behind an attractive fagade. Unfor- 
tunately, because of our jury system, 
which requires judges to go through 
thousands of prints in a short time, these 
merely spectacular prints often get the 
prizes. 

There is also a great deal of eclecticism. 
This was true in the past and what I said 
before on originality would apply here. 
It is nevertheless disheartening to see how 
much conformity is accepted by those 
who should resist it the most. 

Last, a few words about the growing 
number of printmakers who try to simu- 
late in their work the effects of abstract 
expressionist painting. To start with, the 
attempt to make a print look like a paint- 
ing is in itself wrong. Each medium has its 
own function in the vocabulary of the ar- 
tist. I am not a fanatic nor a purist on 


printmaking. I paint with oils, water- 


-colors, use ink, pencil, charcoal, oil cray- 


ons, anything that serves my purpose. I 
consider myself an artist and not a print- 
maker. Each medium has its own possi- 
bilities and limitations, and respect of 
these is one of the basic rules of good 
craftsmanship. 

The great problem is that many artists 
confuse the effect with the method. To be 
up to date you have to produce paintings 
and prints with the ‘spontaneous’ look. 
An engraved line of swift and dynamic 
quality may have been cut slowly and 
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with deliberation. True spontaneity is 
more the result of a conception than of 
wild, uncontrolled physical action. 

lt always amuses me to see a student 
start a woodcut by furiously slashing, 
chopping, tearing the wood, expecting a 
print exuding equivalent power and en- 
ergy. The result is always a weak, form- 
less mess, but this is a better lesson than 
any I could give. 

Too much talk about ‘spontaneity’ is 
justified with half-baked Oriental philos- 
ophy. Anything goes in the name of Tao. 


Well, I 


straight. 


would like to set the record 
The Tao says that the highest 
form of expression is spontaneous, but it 
also says that in order to have this, one 


has to be tree, and one can’t have free- 
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dom without knowledge. Some people 
prefer to forget this last part. 

Asa teacher I firmly believe that a stu- 
dent must learn the disciplines of his craft. 
Only by complete mastery can one be 
freed from preoccupation with technique. 
To make a fetish of sloppiness in order to 
give the impression that one is preoccu- 
pied only with ‘expression’ is fraudulent. 

I am also against specialization in tech- 
nique. | believe that any artist seriously 


interested in the graphic arts should have 


at least working knowledge of most of 


the major techniques. Students often have 
preconceived preferences and antagonisms 
in regard to the various media, but this is 
wrong. It is impossible to foresee how 


one will react to the different potentiali- 


ties they offer, nor can one know how 
one’s own development may orient one 
toward a particular technique. I started 
with engraving, then went through a 
long experimental period with etching 
and color printing, now at times I use 
them all together. 

Each technique has its own character, 
and none of them is a substitute for the 
other. It is foolish to try to force one me- 
dium to simulate the effect of another. I 
am personally attracted to work in metal 
and intaglio printing because I find so ex- 
citing the metamorphosis from drawing 
to print. Lithography appeals to me the 
least because it is the most reproductive in 
its nature. This is probably the reason 


why it has produced less experimental 
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work than any other printing medium. 

I am often asked how it is possible that 
the complexity of the printmaker’s craft 
doesn’t interfere with the creative stimu- 
lus. The answer is, first, that printmaking 
isn’t really any more complex than paint- 
ing. The experienced painter doesn’t have 
to speculate consciously what colors to 
mix in order to get a particular shade. 


5 ‘Vertical Rocks’ aquatint 1959 
(32 x 23”) 


6 ‘The Garden’ etching 1960 
(19 x 14”) 


This happens intuitively. The same is true 
with the printmaker. The moment the 
image is conceived it dictates its own 
technique. The two are so interrelated 
that one couldn’t draw a rigid line to 
show where technique stops and content 
begins. 

It happens sometimes that an idea is so 
completely original that it forces the im- 


provisation of a new techrique. The ar- 
tist often instinctively invents by neces- 
sity. Artis a language, and those who have 
something to say will always have the 
creative power to communicate. 


Excerpt from a lecture given for the Pratt 
Graphic Art Center on March 15, 1960, at 
the Cooper Union, New York. 











An Appreciation of 
Shiko Munakata 


Part One: by Beate Gordon 


[HE most ‘un-Japanese’ of Japanese I have 
ever met, Shiko Munakata is quite differ- 
ent from the oriental stereotype enter- 
tained by Westerners. Where we expect 
reserve, there is ebullience; where we ex- 
pect diplomacy, there is complete frank- 
ness; where we expect guarded and cau- 
tious responses, there is startling sponta- 
neity. And I think it is precisely the last 
quality which is the key to Munakata’s 
personality and art. He reacts quickly and 
strongly to people he meets, and when he 
gives a lecture-demonstration he all but 


leaps from the stage in the excitement of 


the moment. Since, in his art, too, he 
identifies spontaneity as the essence, he 
works very quickly and prefers not to 
make corrections—in his words: ‘Dust is 
also Buddha.’ Munakata’s admiration for 
this phrase is another key to his personal- 
ity—it comes from a story about a large 
representation of Buddha standing in 
Kyoto. Every year the monks of a nearby 
monastery would cleanse him of accumu- 
lated dust and dirt. They would climb on 
his head and shoulders, sit on his palms 
and feet, and busily scrub away. One 
year, however, the Buddha shuddered 
during this ordeal, and shouted “What are 
you doing to me?’ The monks turned to- 
wards him and replied: ‘Don’t you like us 
to scrub you and wash you so you'll be 
clean?’ The Buddha shook his head angrily 
and said: ‘Don’t you know that dust is 
also Buddha?’ 


Another impression of Munakata is 





that of unbounded energy. He never 
seems to get tired, especially when he is 
working, and it is obvious that he is hap- 
piest when working over the woodblock. 
When I asked his son, shortly after the 
family arrived in the United States, how 
Munakata had enjoyed sightseeing in 
New York, the boy said to me: “You 
know, I think father is really in his ele- 
ment when he is in the studio. He en- 
joyed sightseeing, but after only two 
days, there he was back with his wood- 
blocks, carving away from early morn- 
ing.’ Munakata expressed his joy in creat- 
ing to me a few days before he left. We 
were visiting an art gallery in New York 
and he was admiring some woodblock 
prints made by European and American 
artists. Munakata turned to the owner of 
the gallery and said, “Looking at a good 


woodcut gives me almost as much joy as 


carving one myself.’ 








Part Two: by Fritz Eichenberg 


To watch Shiko Munakata in action is an 
experience one does not easily forget. 
Whatever he does, talking, laughing, cut- 
ting into a woodblock, acting out a par- 
able, is done with a primitive force that 
reminds one of an active volcano. The 
chips will fly in all directions, as will the 
sparks of his wit and his wisdom. 

There is no oriental reserve or mystify- 
ing double talk—everything comes hot 
from the mind, the heart, and the hand. A 
happy man, no doubt, in love with life, 
with people, with nature, forming his 
thoughts into a philosophy entirely his 
own and pouring it red hot into his work 
with consummate skill and passion. 

He would make a superb actor. Though 
there is nothing handsome about him he 
can easily slip into any role, impersonat- 
ing the impishness of the fox or the indig- 
nation of an ancient sage. 

The stocky, bushy haired, explosive 
little man from Honshu, son of a black- 
smith, may remind you of Hephaistos, 
working at his mythical forge. 

He doesn’t do things by halves—when 
he laughs, his whole body laughs, when 
he gives, he gives generously of himself 
and of his work—when he sells he charges 
what the traffic will bear. 

There is no uncertainty about the things 
he does, they are backed by a philosophy 
rooted deeply in his native soil, in his be- 
lief in Zen Buddhism, an admixture of 
the fierceness of the Samurai and the 
gentleness of the meditating monk. 

We find both of these elements in his 
work, the meditative start, the flash of the 
revelation, the slashing attack on the 
square of wood, his favorite medium. To 
Munakata, humility as well as perfection 
are part of the same thing, part of the 
Buddha. The carved block has to exceed 
the uncarved one in beauty, strength, 
magnitude, movement, and tranquility. 
if it doesn’t, it should be discarded. But in 
the eyes of the Buddha, even the speck of 
dust that may mar an image, 1s part of life 
to be revered. So even if Munakata makes 
a spelling mistake in one of his cuts for 


2 ‘Self-Portrait—Pine Tree’ woodcut 1959 (16 » 


‘Leaves of Grass’, he laughingly corrects 
it on the block for everyone to see—with 
an arrow to the error! 

Completely unorthodox is also his way 
of producing color in his woodcuts. In 
fact they are just black and white wood- 
cuts, hand colored print by print on the 
back of the translucent Japanese paper. 
So, of course, not one is exactly like the 


other, to the consternation of collectors 
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and curators—who buy them neverthe- 
less! Buddha will understand. 

Every visual experience of his early life 
is visible in his work: the fiery patterns 
watched in his father’s blacksmith shop, 
the exciting designs on the soaring kites 
of his boyhood, the first movie and thea- 
tre posters of Kabuki’s plays and Samurai 
heroics. At twenty-one he emerges into 


the world of art, exhibits his first painting 


to 
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in Tokyo. A few years later, feeling that 
oil painting is really an imported medium 
and its practitioners disciples of an alien 
art, he throws himself head over heels 
into ‘hanga’, the print. 

Chaperoned by his friends Shimozawa 
and Matsuki, he first tries his impulsive 
hand at color prints. Then, one day, he 
sees a black and white woodcut by Kawa- 
kami, ‘a woman walking in the wind, 
with a poem about the wind in early 
summer . 

He found what he wanted, some twen- 
ty-five years ago, and he still pursues his 
ideal. He wants to go beyond virtuosity. 
Each print constitutes one more stake in 
the ground, another step in his pilgrimage 
for perfection, each step one more prayer 
to achieve his goal. 

The mind goes and the tool walks 
alone. There we have Munakata’s basic 
philosophy: To give in to the board, to 
the tool, to the power from without that 
flows through you. 

With this he throws himself into his 
work as if he were the tool itself. His 
myopic eyes close to the wood, his power- 
ful arms and hands slashing away with 
incredible speed, he becomes one with 
his work and emerges minutes later, tri- 
umphantly scanning it and throwing it 
aside to attack the next one. 

We are most grateful to the Japan So- 
ciety for introducing Munakata to Amer- 
ica, and for making it possible for him to 
teach at the Pratt Graphic Art Center. 

Although he worked through an inter- 
preter, he talked his way right into the 
hearts of the spellbound artists and stu- 
dents surrounding him. The contact was 
immediate and will last. 
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Report from 
Leningrad 


by Doris Seidler 


In the summer of 1958 I spent three 
weeks in Leningrad—not as a tourist but 
as a member of a trade delegation. There 
is a vast difference in reception and in co- 
operation, as I was to find out later when 
I went to Moscow for a few days. Upon 
our arrival at the Leningrad airport and 
later at the Hotel Astoria, we were gra- 
ciously welcomed by representatives of 
the Intourist organization, and assured 
that our every wish would be granted. 

Taking them at their word, I asked to 
be introduced to some Leningrad artists. 
I explained that I was an artist—informa- 
tion that immediately brought respect 
and a quite new attitude to my request— 
and that I wished to meet artists not only 
out of interest, but also to write about 
them for an American art journal. I felt 
that the straightforward approach would 
be best. I and my request were sent to 
Madame Sidarova, head of the Intourist 
office in the Hotel Astoria, a most gracious 
lady. She pointed out to me that as it was 
summertime, most artists would be on 
vacation or at summer jobs and that the 
Academy was officially closed. But she 
would see what she could do. 

I felt that the outlook was not promis- 
ing and certainly consistent with all I had 
heard about the Russian tactic of never 
refusing but not granting it until it was 
too late to be of any use. The following 
three days of silence and averted glances 
did nothing to reassure me. But on the 
fourth day, as I walked into the lobby of 
the Astoria, an Intourist girl stopped me 
and introduced me to a young man stand- 
ing at her side, Vladimir Alexandrovich 
Vetrogonsky, a teacher of graphic art at 
the University of Leningrad. 

A young interpreter was produced and 
the three of us retired to the gilt and bro- 


cade lounge for an ‘interview’. This was 


so exactly what I had not wanted that I 
was ready to weep. We went through all 
the motions, I with my note book, Vetro- 
gonsky with his earnest answers to my 
cautious questions, and Nina (the inter- 
preter) watching over every word. 

Finally the interview dragged to its 
conclusion and we relaxed into a question 
and answer session. Vetrogonsky was as 
eager to find out about American artists 
and conditions as I was to question him. 
We were, by this time, conversing in ele- 
mentary German, and not nearly so de- 
pendent upon Nina. Earlier that day, I 
had been to the Hermitage and seen an 
outstanding collection of French Impres- 
sionists. I asked Vetrogonsky whether he 
had seen the paintings, whether he was 
impressed and whether there were Rus- 
sian artists working in a similar manner. 
He answered yes to all three questions and 
suggested that if 1 would care to meet him 
the next day he would take me to the 
Russian Museum to see some Impression- 
ists. I had already been to the Russian 
Museum and seen nothing approaching 
Impressionism, but I had no intention of 
missing the opportunity of meeting this 
artist again. I gladly accepted. Nina re- 
gretfully declined as she was busy the next 
afternoon. Somehow this bit of informa- 
tion cheered Vetrogonsky and me enor- 
mously. We exchanged gifts of prints. I 
had brought several small abstractions 
with me for such an occasion, and he had 
brought a set of reproductions, a folder of 
eight colored postcards showing his work, 
and with a biography on the jacket. I saw 
many of these being sold in book shops. 
He was extremely interested in the print 
I gave him and remarked that it was not 
at all in the manner of Rockwell Kent, 
whose exhibition he had recently seen 
and admired very much. He asked if Mr. 
Kent was one of America’s greatest ar- 
tists and volunteered the opinion that he 
was superior to Picasso. No comment 
seemed needed of me and I was only too 
happy not to have to make one. We 
shook hands, thanked one another pro- 
fusely and cordially, and set the time for 
our meeting the following day. 


Precisely at the appointed hour Vladi- 
mir Vetrogonsky arrived at the hotel. He 
had changed to a new light blue summer 
suit of fine quality and cut (the average 
Russian wears a suit of navy serge with 
bell-bottom trousers), and was accom- 
panied by a friend and pupil from the 
University. I was introduced to Vasily 
Pavlovich Efimoy, a tall, well-built man 
of thirty or so, alive with high spirits and 
excited at meeting an American. He was 
so full of questions that he became impa- 
tient with his limited German, suggesting 
that we go to the University and find an 
English-speaking student to act as an in- 
terpreter. We climbed into Vetrogonsky’s 
brand new car, a pale blue, small version 
of an American Ford, and drove across to 
the other bank of the Neva where the 
University was situated. While Vetro- 
gonsky and I sat in the car and discussed 
the rarity of such vehicles in our school- 
room German, Efimov went in search of 
an ‘interpreter’. Ten minutes later he tri- 
umphantly presented Vladimir Kruchen- 
kow to us. The young man, a student of 
African languages, was somewhat be- 
wildered at having been dragged away 
from his studies by a complete stranger to 
meet an American, but he seemed good 
natured about it and was not at all un- 
willing to join us. He was dressed in 
corduroys and an ‘Eisenhower’ jacket 
which, on all his subsequent visits with 
us, he discarded in favor of an immaculate 
white shirt, slacks, and sport jacket. In the 
weeks to follow only Efimov continued 
to dress as at our first meeting, in cordu- 
roys and colored shirt having a narrow 
embroidered ribbon on the collar in place 
of a tie. He looked as might any artist in 
New York, London, or Paris. 

It was a glorious day and Vladimir was 
obviously going to be just what we need- 
ed, for he spoke an excellent English and 
was a natural interpreter; so relaxed and 
fluent, that we were hardly aware our 
conversations were going through a mid- 
dleman. After a moment or so, Vetro- 
gonsky asked me if I would care to forget 
about the Russian Museum and drive out 
to Peterhof instead, as it was such a fine 








‘Russian Cityscape’ litho 1958 (17 X 22”) 


day. I was delighted, and so we set off for 
the country and the summer palace of 
Peter the Great (or what is left of it, after 
the terrible vandalism of the retreating 
German army in the last war). 

Some first-rate Dixieland Jazz was com- 
ing over the car radio. We spoke of Rock 
*n Roll, Gershwin, African Art, and Pi- 
casso, and again of the French Impression- 
ists in the Het mitage. 

They had all seen the paintings and 
were enormously impressed with these 
masterpieces that had for so many years 
remained hidden in the storerooms of the 
museum. Gauguin seemed to be espec ially 
appreciated. But it was explained to me, 


a Soviet artist could not possibly work in 


like manner or create such a personal 
idiom, because he had an enormous art- 
ignorant population to reach and acquaint 
with an esthetic vision. This, Vetrogon- 
sky said, must be done patiently and be 
treated by the artists as a sacred obliga- 
tion. Do you never feel inclined to ex- 
plore the possibilities of abstraction or 
expressionism?’ I asked. “Well, he re- 
plied, ‘there are some who do, in the pri- 
vacy of their studios, but for myself, I 
find full creative freedom in portraying 
life in the factories. That is what I love, 
and I have full freedom to express it as I 
will.’ 

In a garden café in the ground of Peter- 


hof, we sat down to a luncheon of caviar, 








vodka, a local red wine, veal cutlets, and 
tomato salad (a rare summer luxury). 
Vetrogonsky ordered the meal and ap- 
peared to have plenty of money on hand 
to pay the bill. The meal cost 120 rubles 
per person (about $12 on the tourist ex- 
change). Whether this was a party in my 
honor that Vetrogonsky could easily af- 
ford, or whether it was financed by In- 
tourist, I do not know. But I decided to 
ask about his apparent affluence. His good 
suit and brand new car were obviously 
far removed from the average man in the 
street. I was told that these were the natu- 
ral rewards of success. 

Vladimir Alexandrovich Vetrogon- 
sky, now thirty-seven years old, is an 


assistant teacher of Graphic Art at the 
University of Leningrad, an award win- 
ner and considered a most promising ar- 
tist. He began his art training at the Pio- 
neer College in Leningrad and graduated 
from the Graphic Institute of the Art 
Academy of the U.S.S.R. He has exhib- 
ited in Soviet-sponsored group shows in 
China, Bulgaria, Poland, and England. 
He had also been sent to Finland to learn 
serigraphy and, like all Russians who 
have been to other lands, was inordinately 
proud of having done so. 

I asked whether all aspiring artists had 
to ‘learn’ art. “Yes,’ Efimov said, ‘they do. 
Academy training is essential because the 
whole course of becoming established 
takes place there. A student, if especially 
gifted, can exhibit in the Academy gal- 
lery and, upon graduation, will be given 
his first commission. Without the Acad- 
emy, it would be quite impossible.’ The 
Academies do far more than train an ar- 
tist and put him to work; they also supply 
the studios in which to work, the models 
to work from, and the materials to work 
with. 

We discussed the graphics situation in 
particular, as we were all involved in it. 
Some interesting facts emerged. A Soviet 
artist is essentially a worker. His art is 
purely utilitarian. He is highly trained, 
specialized, and financially well-rewarded. 
In Russia, prints are made almost solely 
for illustrative purposes (mostly for book 
illustration and book jackets). The work 
is commissioned and paid for on a royalty 
basis. As Soviet publications are printed 
in extremely large editions, the royalties 
are plentiful and the field highly sought 
after. Efimov had recently been com- 
missioned to illustrate a series of children’s 
books on music, and in preparation for 
the work, had been sent to the University 
of Leningrad to do a postgraduate course 
in music and poetry. The work was to be 
carried out in the lithographic medium. 
The reproduction rights would be bought 
by the publisher, but the original litho- 
graphs would remain the property of the 
artist. 


From time to time, Efimov liked to 


make lithographic portraits of friends. 
His ambition had been to become a por- 
trait painter but his teachers had decided 
that his greatest talents were in the graphics 
media. The portraits reproduced here 
were made from sketches drawn of Chil- 
ean artists he met during the Moscow 
Youth Festival. Materials for these and 
other works done for his own pleasure 
had to be paid for out of his own pocket, 
but materials for all commissioned work 
are supplied free. 

Should a commission involve lengthy 
preparation, the artist can, if he is a mem- 
ber, apply for financial assistance to cover 
his living expenses during the weeks or 
months that the work is in progress, to 
the Society of Soviet Artists. Most book 
illustration is done in lino cut, although 
lithography is becoming popular and 
serigraphy is beginning to be used. Etch- 
ing and engraving are rarely employed. 

After such a lengthy explanation of 
ways and means, they were naturally cu- 
rious to hear how things worked in Amer- 
ica. Happily I had a copy of Impression 3 
with me, which showed things far more 
clearly than any words could have. The 
work of Lasansky was tremendously ad- 
mired and its kinship with Goya noted. 
The fine print and paper did not go un- 
noticed either, and the magazine was ac- 
cepted as a gift with eagerness. It is no 
doubt still going the rounds of Leningrad, 
as all foreign publications do, until they 
are in shreds. Noting so many styles re- 
produced in Impression, Efimov asked the 
inevitable question. ‘How is it possible 
that all of the people can understand this 
many-sided art?’ This question set off the 
only heated argument touching upon ide- 
ologies that we permitted ourselves in the 
three weeks of our acquaintanceship. 
‘How can it matter to the people that a 
few artists express themselves?’ Vasily per- 
sisted. ‘Such an idea is irrelevant and con- 
trary to the needs of the people and the 
mission of an artist, which is to present an 
art that all can understand. How could 
we have known the customs and dress of 
the past generations if the artists had not 
so faithfully recorded them: And how 











2,3, 4 Portraits by Russian Artists litho 1958 
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will future generations know about our 
age if our artists do not record our fac- 
tories and workers and achievements?’ 

In the heat of the debate I had the wit 
to say, ‘Think of it this way, Vasily—if 
you are so convinced that your Soviet art 
is valid, and I am equally convinced that 
ours is, does it not then seem to indicate 
the need for both?’ There was a moment 
of absolute silence before he answered. 
‘Yes, that is true. I admit that there is a 
need for both.’ And then the smiles broke 
through again, the glasses were raised, 
and we drank to social realism, abstrac- 
tion, to Repin, and Kandinsky, to artists, 
to Peterhof, and to a wonderful day. 

A few days later Vladimir Vetrogon- 
sky left Leningrad for the South to work 
on a commission and to join his wife and 
family who were on vacation at a Black 
Sea resort. I did not meet him again. 

Vasily Efimov, however, had asked 
whether he could make a charcoal sketch 
of me. Our young interpreter from the 
University had to spend the greater part 
of each day attending to his summer job. 
Every student has to spend part of his 
summer vacation in work for the govern- 
ment, often work of a heavy agricultural 
nature. But we were not without an in- 
terpreter, for by now we had made a new 
friend, Nadia, who was a translator of 
technical books from Russian to English. 
We used the sitting room of our suite as a 
studio and Nadia was both interpreter 
and chaperone. The latter role was not for 
my benefit, but for the chambermaid 
who sat at a desk outside my door. She 
held the key to the room and, needless to 
say, watched over all comings and goings. 
She never failed to announce to my hus- 
band on his return to the hotel that Ma- 
dame had had company today. 

It was Efimov’s intention to spend an 
hour, two at the most, on the sketch. But, 
it was many days before it was finished, 
as the sittings were frequently interrupted 
for glasses of tea and for dramatic recita- 
tions. Vasily was also a poet, and from 
time to time he would put down his char- 
coal, jump to his feet and announce that 


he would recite a poem, sometimes one 





of his own, sometimes something of Ma- 
yakovsky, Pushkin, or Pasternak, but al- 
ways with tremendous verve and with 
such expressiveness that I rarely needed to 
have the poem translated to get its gen- 
eral meaning. At other times he would 
speak of the Thursday Nights.’ Every 
Thursday evening during the winter he 
would meet with a group of artists, writ- 
ers, musicians, and actors. The meetings 
were held in different homes or studios so 
that each artist in turn played host during 
the season. On these evenings everyone 
brought his latest work to be read, seen, 
or heard. 

The sketch was not successful, but we 
did talk a lot and it was during these hours 
that Efimov told me something of how 
the exhibition system works. 

An artist can hold a small one-man 
show in his studio, for which he does not 
have to have permission. He can advertise 
the show and sell his work. Large one- 
man shows in museums and galleries are 
granted to established artists. There is no 
charge made to the artist for the gallery 
or for any expense incurred in preparation 
for the show, and no commission is taken 
on the sale of work. But a small admission 
fee is charged to the public (this applies 
onentry toallmuseums, strangely enough) 
and this money goes to the state. In the 
case of group shows, the artists submit 
their work to a jury, usually members of 
the Academies and art societies. During 
the exhibition the public casts votes of 
preference and these votes have much 
bearing on an artist’s future invitation to 
exhibit or acceptance by a jury. 

Speaking of exhibitions led us to the 
question of sales, and I was surprised to 
hear that a large number of paintings and 
sculpture are bought by private citizens. 
The largest purchaser is, of course, the 
state. Paintings are bought for schools, 
factory recreation centers, official offices, 
and station waiting rooms, where an 
enormous full-length portrait, or mural, 
is invariably found. In most Intourist of- 
fices, or somewhere in the lobby of a 
hotel, there seems to hang a large grey 
portrait of Lenin in a pose immediately 


reminiscent of Whistler’s mother. I un- 


derstand that thousands of these oils hang 
throughout the U.S.S.R.; they must be a 
source of occupation for countless paint- 
ers. There are an estimated 7000 artists in 
the Soviet Union. 

A few days after this conversation I left 
Leningrad for a short visit to Moscow, 
where as a tourist I found it quite impos- 
sible to make any of the contacts that had 
been so easy and so pleasant in Leningrad. 
Asa tourist I was given a handsome suite, 
a big black Zim (the official Intourist car) 
and a chauffeur to drive me anywhere in 
the guide book. Also a guide as disinter- 
ested in me as I in him, and my book of 
meal tickets. All my requests to meet 
people and to see art were met with polite 
assurances that it would be arranged, but 
nothing ever was. And so I had my official 
look at Moscow and went to the Ballet 
and the Opera until it was time to return 
to Leningrad prior to the journey home. 
We decided to take the day train and see 
the countryside. Sixty miles from Lenin- 
grad we came to a stop at Viborg, the 
Finnish frontier, where the train engine 
was transferred from a Russian to a Fin- 
nish one, and from where we crossed an 
invisible barrier that led to a totally other 
life and art. 


Portfolio of 
New Prints 


MARIO AVATI 
Natur Mort aux Trois Pepins’ mezzotint 
1952 (11 X11") 








LETTERIO CALAPAI 
2 “Ascent and Descent’ intaglio 1959 
(20%24" 


The medium: engraving, soft ground etching, and aquatint. This print is an example of the combina- 
tion of soft ground etching, for spatial and textural effects, lift ground—which allows for free brush- 
stroke work (visible in the darks)—and the pure burin or engraved line. No preliminary sketches 
were made; the artist’s only concern was in creating elements suggesting structure, shooting planes in 
space, and dynamic balance. 
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MISCH KOHN 
3 ‘The General’ collage aquatint 1958 
(179°) 

This is a collage lift ground aquatint (chine 
colle). The formula for sugar lift solution: 

50 parts Karo Sugar Syrup 

40 parts india ink 

7 parts Tide soap 

3 parts gum arabic (powdered) 

The black line etching is made the traditional 
way; a sugar and india ink solution is used as the 
drawing medium. When the drawing dries on 
the copper plate a thin solution of asphaltum is 
flowed onto the plate and allowed to drip off 
one corner, covering the plate with a thin, even 
acid-resistant coating. When this coating is dry 
the plate is soaked in lukewarm water. The 
sugar solution begins to swell and lifts off the 
plate, exposing the copper. The plate is rinsed in 
clear water and a weak solution of acetic acid 
washed over the plate and rinsed off, which re- 
moves any trace of grease left on the plate. The 
plate is now dusted with resin (powdered) and 
this is adhered to the plate with heat. The plate 
is immersed in a 45% solution of perchloride of 
iron for about 45 minutes, giving a deep bite for 
arich black. (In The General I repeated the aqua- 
tint and biting three times to get a very deep 
line.) The re-aquatinting allows you to go deep 
without the lines growing coarser. The plate is 
now ready for printing. The color areas have 
been drawn on a sheet of stencil paper, a pattern 
for each color, and the successive pieces of col- 
ored Japanese and China papers are scored 
through the stencil sheet. Then the individual 
color pieces are torn out, the scoring determin- 
ing the shape. The tearing of the scored paper 
results in the same tear for each print. (For ex- 
ample, the blue in The General will appear the 
same on each of the thirty prints in the edition.) 
After the blue, red, tan, green, and brown areas 
of color exist in torn paper shapes, a sheet of 
fine white China paper is cut to the size of the 
plate. This sheet is cut about 4” smaller than the 
edge of the plate to allow for stretching when 
damp, and a sheet of Whatman’s watercolor 
paper, preferably 240 lb., or Milbourne 160 lb. 
watercolor paper with ‘hot’ surface may be 
used for backing. About twenty 19 x 24” white 
wove blotters are dampened by patting with a 
damp blotter, then packed for 5 or 6 hours un- 
der weighted boards to allow for even moisten- 
ing. Then individual pieces of colored paper are 
placed between blotters and the China paper, 
and a sheet of Whatman’s paper is dampened— 
the moisture from the blotters is not enough for 
the heavy sheet—and placed also in the damp 
pack. The weighted board is replaced and al- 
lowed to rest overnight. In order to print, the 
plate is inked, cleaned well, leaving ink only in 
the lines. Now a very watery solution of potato 
starch is mixed, to which a little formalin may 
be added to keep the solution fresh for several 
days (a few drops only). All our color pieces are 
laid face down on dampened blotter and the 
back painted with a minute, eyen coating of 
potato starch solution, the same with the China 
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paper sheet cut to size of the plate. The copper 


plate is laid face up on the press bed and the 
color papers are placed paste-side up in sequence: 


the green and red strips first, the blue on top of 


the red, and the other colors in sequence. Those 
colors which are on top of the others go down 
first when all the individual pieces are laid on 
the plate. The China sheet is laid paste-side up, 





and the backing sheet, with ample border, is 
laid over the whole. The felt blanket is placed 
over the paper and passed through the etching 
press. The felt is lifted andthe backing sheet is 
lifted slowly from the pkrte. All the colors and 
China paper have been permanently and simul- 
taneously laminated together with the black line 
etching over the whole. 
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ANTONIO FRASCONI 
4 ‘The Quiet Shore’ c. woodcut 
1959 (19 “ 33”) 


CHRISTIAN KRUCK 
§ ‘Still Life in Black and Yellow’ 
c. litho 1958 (25 X29") 


Kruck’s lithography method is differ- 
ent from ordinary color lithography, 
where a separate stone is used for each 
color. He uses only one single stone, 
from which he prints one color after 
the other, until he is satisfied with the 
result. His working process goes on as 
follows: He makes his design on the 
stone for the first color, takes his 
printing of it, and reduces the design 
on the stone to such a condition that 
it does not any longer accept printing 
ink, but remains visible. Then he is in 
the position to make the design on 
the same stone for his second color, 
using the previous design as a guide. 
Besides the pen, chalk, and the knife 
Kruck uses the brush a great deal to 
draw on the stone. This method of 
printing color from one stone as used 
by Kruck makes it necessary to limit 
the edition and as a rule he never 








prints more than fifteen. 
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The Knight on a Horse is a combination intaglio from a brass plate and a lithograph. I etched a line 
drawing on a piece of brass and printed it on top of the lithograph. The Battle of Eleven Knights is also 
done on brass, the line deeply etched and the color (oil paint) applied and printed in one operation. 
In Paris I learned a similar technique from Bill Hayter—rolling color on an inked master plate by the 


use of stencil and gelatin rollers, and one printing does the trick. 
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PPL. ane 
ANTONIO TAPIES 
8 ‘Number Three’ litho 1959 (18% x 24°) 


ANSEI UCHIMA 
9 ‘Tranquil Garden’ c. woodcut 1960 (14 X 22”) 








Printmakers at 
Pratt Graphic Art 
Center 


FRANCISCO SAINZ 


t ‘Woman’ lithograph 1960 (29 > 19’) 


Francisco Sainz was born in Santander, 
Spain, in 1923. He began to work with 
wrought iron under his father, and later 
with Pablo Remacha, one of Spain’s fore- 
most artists and teachers in this field. He 
went on to study painting at the San Fer- 
nando Academy of Fine Arts in Madrid 
and then in Barcelona under Sainz de la 





Maza. He has exhibited in Europe and 
Latin America and the United States. 
Mr. Sainz lives with his family in New 
York now and has been studying etching, 
lithography, and more recently woodcut 
with various teachers at the Pratt Graphic 
Art Center, under an Ingram Merrill 
Scholarship. 




























BARBRO FORSLUND 


2 ‘Bar’ etching 1959 (12 <8") 
3 ‘Subway’ etching 1959 (12> 12”) 


Barbro Forslund was born in Stockholm, 
Sw eden, in 1929. She studied there at the 
Konstfackskolan for four years, worked 
as a restorer of old paintings for two years 
and then won a scholarship to study in 
Paris. She worked off and on from 1952 
to 1959 with Johnny Friedlander and S. 
W. Hayter on metal plates. In 1955 she 
won another scholarship from the French 
Government, and had her first one-man 
show in Stockholm in 1957. Her work is 
represented in the collections of the King 
of Sweden, the National Museum in 
Stockholm, and has been exhibited in 
many print shows here and abroad. Miss 
Forslund has recently been working at 
the Pratt Graphic Art Center under an 
Ingram Merrill Scholarship. 








MARIA BONOMI 


} untitled, woodcut 19§5 (206 ) 


Maria Bonomi is a citizen of Brazil born 
in Meina, Italy, in 1935. She has lived in 
Sio Paulo since childhood and there start- 
ed her graphic and art studies, first under 
the direction of Lasar Segall and subse- 
quently under Yolanda Mohalyi, Karl 
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Plattner, and Livio Abramo. In 1952 she 
went to Italy, studying under Enrico 
Prampolini and Emilio Vedova. While in 
New York recently she enrolled in the 
Art Department of Columbia University, 
working under the guidance of Hans 
Muller. At the same time she was study- 
ing graphic art at the Pratt Institute, New 
York, under Seong Moy. Miss Bonomi 


has participated in numerous group exhi- 
bitions in Brazil, particularly in the Third 
Sa0 Paulo Biennial, as well as in New 
York. She has since held one-man shows 
at the Museum of Modern Art, Sio Paulo, 
in 1956, and last November made her first 


solo presentation in the United States at 
the Roland de Aenlle Gallery in New 
York. 
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KANG YUL YOO 


5 untitled, c. lithograph 1959 (23 X17’) 
Kang Yul Yoo was born in 1920 at Puk 
Chung, Hamkyung Namdo, Korea. The 
founder and an executive member of the 
Korea Graphic Art Association, his posi- 
tions have included: Member of the Cul- 
tural Committee of Seoul City; Chief of 
the Fine Arts Department of the Korea 
Formative Art Institute; Chief Designer, 
Korea Handicraft Arts Association; In- 
structor, School of Fine Arts, Ehwa Wom- 
en’s University; and Instructor in Textile 
Engineering, College of Technology, 
Seoul National University. He received 
the Honor Prize and Prize of the Minister 
of Education, Republic of Korea, at both 
the Second and Third Korea National 
Fine Arts Exhibitions held in 1953 and 
1954, respectively. In 1955 he was ap- 
pointed as the Recommended Artist of 
the Korea National Fine Arts Exhibition. 





Mr. Yoo spent one year in the United 
States (1958-1959) under a Rockefeller 
Foundation Fellowship studying graphic 
art and textile design. He returned to 
Korea by way of Europe, where he made 
visits to art centers in several countries. In 
the spring of 1960 he was appointed head 
of the Craft Art Section of Hong-ik Uni- 
versity. He also plans to lecture at Ehwa 
Women’s University. 





ARMANDO MORALES 
6 untitled, aquatint 1959 (18 X11") 


Armando Morales was born in Granada, 
Nicaragua, in 1927. He studied painting 
at the School of Fine Arts in Managua 
from 1948 to 1953, exhibited at the Sec- 
ond Art Biennial in $a0 Paulo, in Havana, 
Houston, Texas, Guatemala City, win- 
ning prizes all along. His work hangs now 
in the collection of the Museums of Mod- 
ern Art in New York, Cartagena, and 
Sao Paulo, the Museum of Art in Hous- 
ton, Texas, and the Pan American Union 
Collection. In 1958 he exhibited at the 
Pittsburgh International, 1959, at the 
Fifth Biennial at Sao Paulo, at Cartagena, 
the Chicago Art Institute, and had a one- 
man show at Lima, Peru. In 1960 he re- 
ceived a Guggenheim Fellowship for 
Creative Painting and Printmaking and 
was recently engaged in printmaking at 
the Pratt Graphic Art Center. 








Workshop and 


Activities 


CREATIVE GRAPHIC WORKSHOP 

The Creative Graphic Workshop, at 111 
West 17th Street, New York City (Wat- 
formerly Robert Black- 


burn’s Workshop, is operated on a coop- 


kins 4-7190) 


erative basis by the artists working there. 
The equipment consists of one etching 
and two lithographic presses and may be 
used by arrangement at almost every day 
and hour of the year. 

John von Wicht, Bernard Reder, Al- 
bert Heckman, and others have used the 
Workshop in the past. The current 
membership includes the artists Minna 
Citron, Chaim Koppelman, Gerson Lei- 
ber, Mel Silverman, Romas Viesulas, and 


others. 


IMPRESSIONS WORKSHOP 

Last year George Lockwood opened a 
workshop in graphics called Impressions 
at 14 Scotia Street (Co7-7814) in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Classes are given in wood- 
cutting, wood engraving, etching, and 
lithography. He will also print editions 
from plates, blocks, and stones. 

The excellence of George Lockwood's 
work as an artist, wood engraver, typog- 
rapher, and printer can be seen in a book 
published by Leonard Baskin’s Gehenna 
Press, Homage to Redon, printed in an edi- 
tion of 150 copies ($50.) signed and num- 
bered by the artist. 

George Lockwood (B.F.A. and M.F.A. 
from Yale University) has taught at 
Smith, Amherst College, and University 
of Florida. His prints are in the collections 
of the Museum of Modern Art, the Phila- 
delphia Museum, the Library of Congress, 
and the New York Public Library. 


THE INTAGLIO WORKSHOI 

Since the liquidation of Stanley William 
Hayter’s Atelier 17 in 1955, New York 
City has not had a workshop exclusively 


devoted to the intaglio plate media along 
with the esthetic philosophy which gov- 
erned it. Here was a place where profes- 
sional artists and students got together, 
not only to be initiated technically into 
‘the attitude of seeing the work emerge 
from the plate rather than a translation 
from another medium’, but also to ex- 
change ideas, try out new ways of using 
the burin or printing in color, and in par- 
ticular, to maintain that inspired level of 
communication for which Atelier 17 be- 
came famous. The need for the continua- 
tion of this credo furnished the inspiration 
for the Intaglio Workshop under the di- 
rection of Letterio Calapai, which opened 
last February (1960) at 82 West 3rd Street, 
New York 12, conveniently located one 
block west of the new Loeb Student Cen- 
ter of New York University. 

There are three printing presses: a 
Double-Geared Sturgis Etching Press, 
28 x 48”, a Geo. C. Howard Etching 
Press, 20X 36’, and a Washington Hoe 
Block Print Proofing Press (which can be 
used in conjunction with intaglio to com- 
bine the printed word with the graphic 
image). There is air-conditioning and 
fluorescent lighting. A specially built five- 
burner hot plate, divided to service both 
inking and aquatint, and a large exhaust 
fan with table and light unit, form the 
south end of the workshop. The spacious- 
ness of the shop also allows for approxi- 
mately eighty feet of exhibition wall 
space. As a contribution to pleasant sur- 
roundings, good hi-fi music was installed. 

The fall and spring activities of 1960- 
1961 will be divided among regular classes 
under the supervision of the Director on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday. Speci- 
fic arrangements can be made for the ex- 
clusive use of the workshop by profes- 
sionals on other days. A program of 
events, including demonstrations, invited 
guest instructors, the showing of films on 
various phases of graphic art, and exhibi- 
tions by outstanding artists and art groups, 
will be announced soon. Seven Lecture- 
Demonstrations of Contemporary Graphic 
Techniques by Prominent Printmakers heads 


the list of events for the fall and spring. 





They will be under the auspices of the 
Intaglio Workshop, co-sponsored by the 
Society of American Graphic Artists and 
Pratt Graphic Art Center. The demon- 
strations will encompass techniques such 
as cello cut, metal graphics, intalgio-relief 


combinations in color, etc. 











Woodcut from a recent Pratt Institute Depart- 
ment of Graphic Arts and Illustration student 
exchange show with the University of Fine 
Arts, Bangkok, Thailand. 


Notes on 
Contributors 


MARIO AVATI 

Born in 1921 in the principality of Monaco, 
studied at the Ecole Nationale des Arts Décora- 
tifs in Nice under Professor Jules Lengrand, 
moved to Paris in 1947 where he studied at the 
Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Beaux Arts. In 
1949, stimulated by his working with Chagall 
at Orgeval, Avati finished a series of aquatints 
Les Cyclopes, followed by Les Extravagants, and 
exhibited for the first time in Paris, at the Salon 
d’Automne, at the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
at the Musée Nationale d’ Art. In 1950 he visited 
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the U. S. A. and London and participated in 
many exhibitions in Europe and the U. S. A. 
After working in all the different graphic media, 
he seems to have found the greatest excitement, 
virtuosity, and drama in ‘la maniére noire’, the 
mezzotint, which is rarely practiced in our day 
with such perfection. He won the coveted Prix 
de la Critique for Drawing and Engraving in 
1957. The Museum of Modern Art in New 
York bought twelve of his prints in 1954; the 
Weyhe Gallery has shown his prints in New 
York and entered them in the important Amer- 
ican exhibitions. In 1958 Fred Grunwald, Amer- 
ican collector, purchased sixty of his prints and 
organized an Avati exhibition at UCLA and 
other places along the West Coast. 


LETTERIO CALAPAI 

Born in Boston, Massachusetts, and educated 
there and in New York City, Calapai started his 
career as a painter. Five one-man shows fol- 
lowed in New York City between 1940 and 
1946. Stimulated by the activities around S. W. 
Hayter’s Atelier 17, where he worked from 
1946 to 1949 along with Mird, Grippe, Schrag, 
and others, he began to devote his full time to 
the graphic field. In 1949 he was asked to create 
a graphics department at the Albright Art 
School in Buffalo, New York. Here he worked 
for five years and established the group called 
the Western New York Printmakers. He has 
exhibited both nationally and internationally; 
his work is in the permanent collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum, Library of Congress, 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Fogg Museum, 
Albright Art Gallery, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
National Bezalel Museum, Israel, and many 
other institutions. At present, he is on the faculty 
of the New School for Social Research and Di- 
rector of the Intaglio Workshop in New York. 


ANTONIO FRASCONI 

Born in 1919 in Uruguay, Frasconi now lives in 
South Norwalk, Connecticut, having secured a 
permanent resident visa in 1949. He briefly at- 
tended the Escuela Industrial de la Construccién 
in his native city before going to work, and be- 
gan his formal art studies at the Circulo de Bellas 
Artes there. Scholarships enabled him to attend 
the Art Students League of New York and the 
New School for Social Research. He has served 
on the art faculty of the latter for ten years, also 
teaching at the Brooklyn Museum, Vassar Col- 
lege, the Atlanta Art Institute, Pratt Contem- 
poraries, etc. He has held two Guggenheim Fel- 
lowships, and won the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters award in 1954. He has had many 
one-man shows, and his work has been exhibit- 
ed nationally and internationally. He is repre- 
sented,in the permanent collections of the lead- 
ing museums. 


BEATE GORDON 

Daughter of the former Head of the Piano De- 
partment of the Japanese National Conserva- 
tory of Music in Tokyo, was brought up in 
Japan, went to Mills College, California, and is 
at present Director of Public Relations for the 
Japan Society in New York. 


SHEILA ISHAM 

Born in New York, studied at Bryn Mawr, later 
at the Hochschule fiir Bildende Kiinste in Ber- 
lin. She had lived in Moscow where she taught 
at the Anglo-American School, and now resides 
in Washington, D. C. Many of her lithographs 
are based on her Russian impressions. 


MISCH KOHN 

Born in Kokomo, Indiana, studied at the John 
Herron Art Institute (B.A. 1939) and at Taller de 
Grafica Popular in Mexico. He received two 
Guggenheim Fellowships and won awards in 
many exhibitions in this hemisphere and abroad. 
He has been on the faculty of the Chicago Insti- 
tute of Design since 1950. 


CHRISTIAN KRUCK 

Born in Hamburg, Germany, in 1925. He stud- 
ied in Niirnberg between 1939 and 1949. Seven 
years of traveling in Italy, Yugoslavia, Spain, 
and Turkey have acquainted him with the Med- 
iterranean. He is now living in Frankfurt/Main 
where he teaches lithography at the Stadel In- 
stitute. He has exhibited widely in Germany 
and in this country, had one-man shows at the 
Whyte Gallery of Washington, D. C., the Art 
Alliance in Philadelphia, the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Museum, Connecticut’s Slater Museum, and 
the Weyhe Gallery in New York. His work is 
represented in the permanent collections of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, the Cincinnati Art 
Museum, the Cleveland Museum of Art, the 
Brooklyn Museum, New York, and the Library 
of Congress, as well as important European mu- 
seums. He has exhibited regularly in the Inter- 
national Exhibitions of Color Lithographs at 
the Cincinnati Museum and in the Triennial In- 
ternational Exhibition of Color Lithographs in 
Grenchen, Switzerland. 


KNEELAND McNULTY 
Kneeland McNulty is Assistant Curator of Prints 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


MALCOLM MYERS 

Born in Missouri, Malcolm Myers is now head 
of the Graphics Department of the University 
vf Minnesota. He earned his M.A. at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, where he studied with Lasansky. 
He has had two Guggenheim Fellowships and 
has exhibited widely around the world. 


MICHAEL PONCE de LEON 

Did the portrait of Rolf Nesch (inside front 
cover) while studying with the artist in Norway 
on a Fulbright. Born in Miami, Florida, Ponce 
de Leon studied at the University of Mexico, 
the National Academy, the Art Students League 
and the Brooklyn Museum. He lives in New 
York where he teaches at Hunter and Pratt. He 
has received numerous awards and prizes for his 
metal-collage prints 


GABOR PETERDI 

Born in Budapest, now an American citizen; 
lives in Rowayton, Connecticut. He studied in 
his native city, in Rome, and in Paris, has had 
thirty-five one-man shows and has won many 


honors in print exhibitions here and abroad. He 
is on the Advisory Board of the Pratt Graphic 
Art Center and teaches at Hunter College and 
Yale University. 


ROBERT H. SIMMONS 

Born in Falmouth, Massachusetts, studied art at 
the University of California (B.A. 1949). He is a 
collector of early Chinese and Japanese ceramics 
and of contemporary European and American 
prints and drawings. Through visits to Rolf 
Nesch and other artists during his trips as a ship’s 
officer, he has had opportunity to study the con- 
temporary art scene. 


DORIS SEIDLER 

Born in London, England, came to U.S. A. asa 
war evacuee in 1940. As a painter-printmaker, 
she has exhibited widely in U. S. A. and Hol- 
land; also has had one-man print shows in Eng- 
land. Studied printmaking with Stanley Hayter 
in Atelier 17 in New York. Her work is owned 
by the Library of Congress, the Seattle Museum 
of Fine Arts, and the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. 


ANTONIO TAPIES 
Born in Barcelona, Spain, in 1923 where he con- 
tinues to live. After going against his family’s 
wishes and becoming a professional painter, he 
was discovered and helped by a small group in 
Barcelona who were sympathetic to modern 
art. Tapies was introduced to Mird, from whom 
he received recognition and encouragement. 
He first exhibited in 1948, later winning a grant 
to study in Paris. Tapies is now respected in 
Spain as a leader of the new painting; three ma- 
jor international prizes have been awarded him: 
First Prize for Young Painters at the exhibition 
of Lissone, Italy, 1957; the David E. Bright 
Foundation Prize in the Venice Biennale, 1958; 
and First Prize for Painting in the recent Car- 
negie International at Pittsburgh. His success 
has contributed to the development of an active 
group of younger abstract artists recently at- 
tracting international attention. 


ANSEI UCHIMA 

Taught color woodcut during the 1960 summer 
semester of the Pratt Graphic Art Center. Born 
in Stockton, California, in 1921; he studied ar- 
chitecture at Waseda University in Tokyo for 
two years, turned to painting under private tu- 
tors, exhibited first in 1953. Began his first 
woodcuts in 1954, became a member of the 
Japan Print Society, participated in all its exhibi- 
tions, had his first one-man show at Yoseido 
Gallery in Tokyo. In 1957 he was commissioned 
to do a print for IGAS, had one-man shows in 
Osaka, Tokyo, and Okinawa. His work was in- 
cluded in the Grenchen International Print Tri- 
ennial, the Sdo Paulo International Biennial, and 
recently at the twelfth Annual Print Exhibition 
of the Brooklyn Museum. His prints are in the 
collections of the Chicago Art Institute, the 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, the Honolulu Art 
Academy, the Ljublana Museum in Yugoslavia, 
the New York Public Library, and others. He 
now resides with his family in New York City. 
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U.S.A.-U.S.S.R., A Letter Exchange 


Artist’s Proor is published semi-annually by 
the Pratt Graphic Art Center, 795 Broadway, 
New York 3, 


$5.00 per year (for two issues), $8.00 for two 


New York. Subscriptions are 


years (four issues) plus 25 cents per issue for 
foreign postage; group discounts for clubs and 
organizations. 

As long as copies of the limited edition are 
available, subscribers to issues No. 3 and No. 4 
will receive a special edition of an essay on the 
woodcut by Shiko Munakata, with three origi- 
nal woodcuts, created especially for the Pratt 
Graphic Art Center by the artist during his re- 
cent lectures there. 

Like other nonprofit publications, we need 
public support. We therefore accept a limited 
amount of advertising if it is consonant with our 
aims and high standards in the graphic arts; the 
editors invite your inquiries. 

EDITORIAL STAFF: Fritz Eichenberg, Andrew 

Stasik, Bert Waggott 
COMPOSITION: The Stinehour Press, Lunenburg, 

Vermont 
PRINTING: The Meriden Gravure Company, 

Meriden, Connecticut 





ADVISORY BOARD, PRATT GRAPHIC ART CENTER: 

Albert Christ-Janer, Dean, The Art School, Pratt 
Institute; 

Theodore J. H. Gusten, Executive Director, Print 
Council of America; 

Una E. Johnson, Curator of Prints, Brooklyn Mu- 
Seu, 

Karl Kup, Curator of Prints, 
Library; 

William S. Lieberman, Curator of Prints, Museum 
of Modern Art, 

Donald Oenslager, Professor of Scenic Design; 

Gabor Peterdi, Artist and Printmaker 


New York Public 


Besides the artists who lent work to accom- 
pany their articles, we thank the many individ- 
uals, organizations and institutions who made 
available material for reproduction in this issue. 


COVER: Pierre Courtin,‘ Porte de I’ Ete’ detail, etch- 
ing 1957 (11 x 9”) 

FRONTISPIECE: Jacob Landau, ‘Funhouse’ woodcut 
1961 (1612 x 12%”) from Pratt Faculty Portfolio 


(see page 6) 
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Editorial 


PERHAPS the ever-growing interest in 
printmaking is partly due to the fact that 
a new generation of artists has discovered 
‘action’ concealed in the mechanical proc- 
ess. There is more physical force spent in 
the attack ona woodblock, a metal plate, 
or a litho stone than in many an action 
painting. 

But there is also more of a controlling 
discipline at work in a printshop than in 
most modern painters’ studios. You can’t 
afford to be too careless with a sharp 
blade, a needle, a knife or inflammable 
and volatile acids. A copperplate or a piece 
of boxwood are an investment which 
you approach with reverence. 

There is excitement and suspense in the 
fact that the artist creates a twin work of 
art: first, on the printing surface, then, by 
black magic, on a sheet of white paper. 
The atmosphere in a graphic workshop is 
perhaps comparable to a theater work- 
shop where things are constantly moving 
towards the creative climax, the moment 
of truth. To the printmaker, this moment 
comes when the paper is lifted from the 
printing surface, and the summation of 
many hours of hard work and devotion 
is made visible. 

This is the moment when the artist 
wants to be alone with himself and his 
work—but it is closely followed by the 
urge to discuss with fellow artists the pros 
and cons of the finer technical points; a 
deeper etch, a tackier ink, an added aqua- 
tint, a softer paper, a different wipe— 
these are the questions! Printmaking calls 
for the machinery, the equipment, the 
know-how of a community of kindred 
souls similarly involved or afHicted. 

There would be no point in proselyt- 
izing the noble art of printmaking in Eu- 
rope. Almost every known European 
painter or sculptor has, at one time or an- 
other, become involved in it. But then, 
there are master printers ready at almost 
any time to initiate the artist into the se- 
crets of their craft; printers who have in- 
herited their knowledge from a long line 
of artisans. There is also a receptive audi- 
ence, a buying public, interested in col- 
lecting prints and fine books illustrated 
with prints. 

We do not have any such tradition in 
the United States, neither of patrons nor 
of fine printers who are able to work 
closely with artists and who are willing to 
pass on their knowledge to them. There 


has not been a great interest in printmak- 
ing among our painters and sculptors, 
Tradition cannot be forced; it is a slow 
maturing followed by a flowering which 
will bear fruit. 

To promote the new interest in prints 
in terms of a ‘crash program’ means de- 
grading it to commercial exploitation. 
But nurturing the print patiently—and 
intelligently, explaining its purpose, fos- 
tering an understanding among the pub- 
lic, supporting the artist’s efforts to create 
prints and find an outlet for them—this 
will surely give this great creative medi- 
um the permanent place in art it deserves. 


Artist's Proor #2 has been concentrated 
on the graphic arts workshop, on the many 
activities taking place around the presses, on 
the preoccupation of the printmaker with the 
tools of his craft, and on the philosophy be- 
hind his work. 

In this issue we tried to make the print- 
maker talk about himself and his work, a task 
not altogether easy. Often it has taken more 
than gentle persuasion to get a verbal state- 
ment out of an artist stubbornly committed to 
the visual image. But we consider it important 


for the friends of the print, the collector, the 


curator, the fellow artist, to learn a little more 
about the inner workings of the printmaker, 
and also about his unique approach to the 
plate, the block, the stone. We will continue 
to be experimental and will keep our pages 
open to expressions from widely divergent 
points of view. 

We are encouraged by the most generous 
and kind reception accorded to ARTIST'S PROOF 
#1 and very grateful for it. We confess that 
we kept our fingers crossed, being novices in 
publishing, while exposing ourselves to the 
scrutiny of the experts. Perhaps our inborn 
enthusiasm for printmaking carried us over 
the shoals. Certainly we were helped by the 
experience and generosity of two fine printing 
establishments. 

We need your continued support, and prom- 
ise in return an even better performance in 


giving the print and the creative printmaker 
from all parts of the world a chance to be seen 


and to be heard. 


FRITZ EICHENBERG 








Pierre Courtin: 


‘EF o . . . . 
ngraving is 
Tactile Art... 


by Georges Boudaille 


I sti remember the first engravings of 


Courtin that I saw at Collette Allendy’s 
home in 1947, and again in 1951. I have 


just seen them again, after an interval of 


ten years: They have kept all their quali- 
ties and have not aged. These were not his 


first works, nor the first manifestation of 


his activities in Paris, since Courtin had 


begun to exhibit in 1944 at the Salon of 
Jeune Gravure Contemporaine (Young 


Contemporary Engravers), at Marcel Gu- 
iot’s and at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
He was, however, to receive a prize, 


the David Bright Prize, in the setting of 


the Biennale Venise, before I had the op- 
portunity of hearing him speak, at length, 
on the subject of engraving. 


This artist, who is uncontestably one of 


the most original engravers of his genera- 
tion, lives with his wife and children in a 
small house near Maisons-Lafitte, where 
the garage is occupied by a huge hand 
press and transformed into a studio. Al- 
though he has now earned international 
fame, one has to admire his simplicity and 
modesty, and he speaks of his art in the 
terms belonging to that profession. He 
does not play the simple artisan whose 
steps are guided miraculously by chance 
and who produces works of art like the 
golden eggs laid by the famous hen. Nat- 
urally, the expression of his ideas demands 
words which are precise and concrete, far 
removed from all philosophy and gran- 
diloquent vocabulary. Nor do I fear to 
betray him in quoting here his own words, 
since these are the same words which 
come naturally to the tongue when one 
contemplates his engraving. 

While handling plates of elaborately 
worked zinc scarcely as big as his own 
palm, Courtin says, commenting on his 
work, ‘Engraving is a tactile art, as much 
as and perhaps more than visual. The 
plate of metal, worked by hand, must be 
on the same scale as the hand, with the 
same dimensions, like a seal, a coin or a 
medal. One must be tempted to touch it. 

’ In order better to illustrate his idea, 
Courtin indicates a round plate, the size 
of the base of a wine-bottle and which 
bears in relief the print of a hand with the 
five fingers symbolized by differing sym- 
bols. One cannot resist taking it, feeling 
it, caressing it. 


One senses that Courtin is desirous of 


finding the emotional power and the 
symbolic character, perhaps even incanta- 


tory, of the first graphic works done by 
man. He reminds us that prehistoric art, 
before it was painted, was engraved, and 
that man only commenced to paint the 
interior of his cave when he came upon 
a rock too hard to be cut. Were not the 
earliest signs ever discovered the imprints 
of hands? 

From Lascaux to the Summériens, by 
way of the Egyptians, Courtin finds that 
he has forerunners who knew, when cut- 
ting a surface, how to impress upon it a 
new significance and to confer on it a 
new beauty. 

For Courtin, to give a meaning to the 
plate of zinc on which he is working is 
not contrary to its abstract character, even 
if he sometimes uses concrete symbols. 
Engraving becomes related to writing, it 
is ‘perused’, ‘read’, whether it be in the 
manner of an aerial map, in relief, or like 
an incunable. 

For a better understanding of Courtin, 
one must, in this respect, recall the story 
of ‘his book’, a gripping esthetic and hu- 
man adventure which ended in catastro- 
phe. For Courtin, “There are no more real 
books; their creation ceased the day it be- 
gan to require several men to make one, 
the day that the transcription of the text 
became the work of one man and its illus- 
tration that of another.’ In other words, 
when the painters were called in, the uni- 
ty of the book was broken. That is why 
Courtin wanted to make a book, and he 
did it: there is a single copy which he 
slowly unfolded before me, rather than 
turning the pages; for this book is not a 
collection of adjoining pages, it is a con- 
tinuing sequence of images where the text 
mingles intimately with the illustrations 
and which one follows like a film se- 
quence; an uninterrupted unrolling, mu- 
sical and poetical, which may be taken up 
at the beginning where it is left at the end. 

The poem of Eluard from which Cour- 
tin made his book found a form unknown 
for centuries: the text is engraved and 
constitutes, in itself, the subject of each 
page; the motifs traced by Courtin, as in 
a counterpoint, appear to make up a part 
of the text itself, in the manner of punctu- 
ation. The resulting success is an only 
copy—and will remain so. Courtin had 
spent several years of his life on this work 
when, in 1954, Eluard died. The book 
was... buried with the poet, in a figura- 
tive sense at least, and the engraver, ruined 
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1 ‘Composition’ etching & engraving 1956 (834 


by an enterprise in which he had invested 
all his resources, took up once again for a 
certain period the farming work from 
which he had lived in his early youth. 

‘No’, says Courtin disillusioned, ‘real 
books are no longer made, except perhaps 
by Eisenstein and Alain Resnais.’ 

This simultaneously desolating and ex- 
alting misadventure throws light upon 
certain aspects of the work of Courtin. 
As in his book, he loves to take up sev- 
eral times in succession the same theme 
with progressive modifications, like an 
animated cartoon; in this case, his expres- 
sion is particularly apt: the engraving is 
read like a partition of music, it is perused 





< 934”) courtesy Museum of Modern Art 


like the page of a book. 

Courtin works on zinc, solely on zinc; 
he carves with ardor, with fervor, not in 
the reproduction of a preconceived draw- 
ing or theme but to confer upon it his 
own expression, and in this way he con- 
tinues to work until the plate is entirely 
used up, and even pierced sometimes in 
parts. ‘In engraving the relief must not be 
suggested as in painting but must be 
formed in reality.’ This theory takes form 
in an appearance of bas-relief that is pres- 
ent in Courtin’s works. 

For printing, he needs a thick hand- 
made paper—that made by Richard de 
Bas—often several thicknesses which be- 





came laminated beneath the press and 
give to the engraving the consistency of 
cardboard and a vigorous relief. A sheet 
of Chinese paper between the plate and 
the paper gives value to the finer detail. 
‘Good blacks are no longer made’ 
(speaking of ink). This is the reason why 
Courtin uses yellow inks above all others. 
There is another reason: yellow ink, when 
it comes in contact with the zinc oxide of 
the plate produces a green whose natural 
shades accentuate the artist’s work. When 
one learns that Courtin wipes his plates 
with a cloth soaked in red or green one 
understands finally that he can say with 
truth that, despite appearances, his en- 
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gravings are for the most part printed in 
a single color. 

Zinc worked already to the utmost 
limit can only stand the printing of a very 
limited number of engravings: five in 
most cases, and after such treatment the 
plate appears crushed, ravaged by astrange 
erosion, reduced here and there to the 
thickness of a cigarette paper, when not 
actually pierced. But this is a pure, honest 
art, without ‘faking’, an art in which 
Courtin has had only one master, but a 
master: Jacques Villon is alone in having 
taught him something. 

During the sombre years of the occu- 
pation when young Courtin was strug- 
gling on his own in Paris, Jacques Villon, 
who had not then attained the renown 
which is his today, was alone in taking 
him in, helping and encouraging him in 
his experiments. Since then Courtin, part- 
time copperplate printer with Leblanc, 
has drawn off many a Villon. But it is in 
the attainment, due to his constant integ- 
rity, patient work and sincerity, of a new 
and entirely personal style of engraving, 
that he has shown himself worthy of the 
confidence of the older master. 


This article originally appeared in the Oct.- 
Nov.-Dec. 1960 issue of CIMAISE art & ar- 
chitecture actuels (34, rue du Four, Paris 6) 
and is reprinted here with permission of the 
author and publisher. 

We are grateful to the Lefebre Gallery, 
New York, for their assistance in making ar- 
rangements to obtain this material for repub- 
lication. 
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Pratt Graphic Art 
Center Faculty 


On the following pages we are honoring a 
group of artists who, over a period of many 
years, have devoted themselves to teaching the 
art of printmaking to many hundreds of stu- 
dents and fellow artists. These are members of 
the faculty of the Pratt Graphic Art Center, 
some of them since its inception by Margaret 
Lowengrund in 1952. They have helped with 
their knowledge, skill and patience to make the 
Center what it is today. 

Some of these artists, printmakers and expert 
printers have joined the group as guest instruc- 
tors and stayed on for more or less extended pe- 
riods; they have added their individual experi- 
ence and personality to the workshop atmos- 
phere. The inspiration provided by Antonio 
Frasconi, Arthur Deshaies, Harold Paris and 
others, is still vividly remembered. The interest 
in the original print has been considerably in- 
creased by guest instructors such as Shiko Muna- 
kata and others like Sekino, Izumi, Kobashi and 
Uchima. 

Artists and students who have passed through 
the Center and have gone back to their respec- 
tive studios in many parts of the world, owe 


these devoted teachers a debt of gratitude. 


PRATT FACULTY PORTFOLIO: 11 Prints 

Part of the original plan under which the Pratt 
Graphic Art Center was initiated has been the 
promotion of creative printmaking through 
graphic arts publications. Artist’s Proof was our 
first active and tangible effort. 

The Art School of Pratt Institute, of which 
the Center 1s an extension, has sponsored for 
many years the publication of Adlib, edited and 
produced by senior students of the Department 
of Graphic Arts and Illustration. It is a limited 
edition of original graphics and has won wide 
acclaim and many prizes during its nine years of 
existence. All these nonprofit efforts have been 
sustained and made possible by voluntary labor, 
contributions and subsidies. We are now pre- 
senting, under the auspices of the Pratt Graphic 
Art Center, a similar venture, a portfolio en- 
titled 11 Prints including prints by eleven mem- 
bers of the Pratt faculty, past and present. 

It is a co-operative undertaking, designed to 
present to the public the quality and strength of 
our graphic artist-instructors, and will also add 
to the Margaret Lowengrund Scholarship Fund, 
which through several years has helped many 
artists to study at the Center. The portfolio en- 
compasses a wide range of graphic expression. 
Its media include almost every known print- 
making process. The edition is definitely limited 
to 100 copies of signed prints whose quality 
should quickly make them collector’s items. The 
portfolio will make a valuable addition to li- 
brary and school collections and will form a 
small and interesting exhibition of graphics in 
itself. 

We invite your support and inquiries. 





Included in the forthcoming Pratt Faculty Portfolio 


~< le 


is this lucite engraving by Arthur Deshaies 
of a Small Sea—Fowl’ 1961 (12 x 15”) 


, Cy 

The frontispiece of this issue and the illustration 
on this page provide a sampling of two of the eleven 
prints which are presented in a unique hand-bound 
slipcase, 14 x 20” in format, A foreword written by 
Una E. Johnson of the Brooklyn Museum, accom- 
panies a descriptive resumé of print processes repre- 
sented in this handsome portfolio. 


HENRY CLIFFE 
1 untitled, c. litho 1958 (1914 x 27%”) 


«//2 


Cliffe’s idiom is one in which the organic structure of 
the human body is related to the elemental character 
of landscape. 


Henry Cliffe was born in Scarborough, Eng- 
land, in 1919. Although a painter, he has also 
had a long and profitable apprenticeship in the 
graphic medium of lithography. Unlike many 
artists his peace-time activities did not have to 
cease entirely with the outbreak of war, for he 
served with the 19th Field Survey Coy. R. E. 
which was responsible for the drawing and 
printing of maps by lithography in the Middle 
East and Italy. 

Since 1950 Cliffe has taught lithography and 
painting at the Bath Academy of Art at Corsham 
in Wiltshire. Here he also carries out his own 
lithographs in the company of his students, as he 
is a believer in teaching by example rather than 
by precept. He has always been well represented 
in international exhibitions where he holds,an 
enviable reputation particularly asalithographer. 


LEONARD EDMONDSON 
2 ‘Parable of Fox and Grapes’ c. etching 1960 
(1014 x 18”) 


‘My own prints develop the theme of visual excite- 
ment using the low relief of the etching plate and the 
variety of surface enrichment potential to the etching 
process. I want these etchings to have a dynamic 
quality that comes from opposing directions on the 
two-dimensional surface and the line created when 
two shapes come together. Although I use overlap- 
ping planes and volume drawing occasionally, my 
main emphasis of space is the equivocal relationship 
of shapes. Most of my etchings are developed in color 
using the stencil method where I am concerned with 
intensifying color relationships by placing warm and 
cool colors in opposition to one another, and by jux- 
taposing contrasting complementary colors.’ 


Leonard Edmondson, guest instructor at the 
Pratt Graphic Art Center during the summer of 
1961, born in Sacramento, California, in 1916, 
is an artist of many accomplishments. He re- 
ceived an M.A. from the U.C. at Berkeley, was 
former Chairman of the Design Department at 
the Los Angeles County Art Institute, and is 
presently teaching at Pasadena City College. 

His versatility in many media has won for 
him numerous awards and honors in painting, 
drawing, watercolors and prints. He has exhib- 
ited at the Metropolitan Museum, the Guggen- 
heim, the Corcoran, the Whitney, the Pitts- 
burgh International, the Sio Paulo Biennial and 
many others. His work is in the collections of 
the National Gallery in Washington, the Phila- 
delphia Museum, the Victoria and Albert, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, to mention a few. Ed- 
mondson has won two Tiffany Grants and was 
a Guggenheim Fellow in 1960. 











WALTER ROGALSKI 
3 ‘Clock’ etching-engraving 1961 
(16 x 26”) 


‘My prime concern in printmaking has always been 


d white. Although to many, this may 
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he black and white print comes 


much closer to the essence of graphic expression than 


Born in Glen Cove, Long Island, New York, 
in 1923, Rogalski assisted Gabor Peterdi in or- 
ganizing the graphic workshop at the Brooklyn 
Museum. He has exhibited extensively in lead- 
ing national museums and had one-man shows 
in the Korman Gallery in New York, the Cleve- 
land Art Museum, and the Samuel Fleischer Art 
Memorial in Philadelphia. He was also repre- 
sented in a four-man New Talent Show in the 
Museum of Modern Art. After teaching graphics 
in the Brooklyn Museum, Mr. Rogalski is at 
present an instructor in etching and engraving 
wt the Pratt Graphic Art Center in New York 
and at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. His work is 
represented in the permanent collections of the 
Museum of Modern Art,the Brooklyn Museum, 
Yale University and the Dallas Art Museum. 





SEONG MOY 
4 ‘Nassau County’ c. woodcut 1961 
(34 x 11’) 


‘Printmaking in all its various media has fascinated 
me since my formative years as an art student. I often 
look back with amazement at the struggles and aims 
of young and mature artists seeking recognition in the 
field of creative printmaking. There is the constant 
desire to learn, to perfect one’s craft and the exciting 
experimentations that follow. 

‘The simplicity of equipment and material enable 
me to create color woodcuts without the printing 
press. The printing of the woodblock by hand brings 
out every subtlety of the surface. Cutting the design 
with knives and gauges, using tools such as rasps and 
sculptor’s files create a great variety of textural nu- 
ances. Printer’s inks, artist’s oil paints and some- 
times combinations of these are used in color printing. 
Artist’s oil paints have a number of advantages over 
printer’s inks; first of all the surface of the print re- 
mains mat and the range of colors is greater and more 
suitable to my way of working. 

‘The woodcut, like all the other graphic media, has 
come of age. Especially in color it has found a new 
freedom and has become as creative and flexible as 
etching and lithography. It is dangerous for the color 
woodcut to compete with painting, but the inherent 
quality of the woodcut medium and the nature of its 
material, it retains a beauty all its own.’ 


Born in Canton, China, in 1921 and educated in 
the United States. Moy attended the St. Paul 
School of Art, the Hans Hoffman School of Art 
and the Art Students League. He was awarded 
the John Hay Whitney Foundation Grant, 1950- 
1951, and the Guggenheim Foundation award, 
1955-1956. He has had seventeen one-man shows 
since 1943 and numerous exhibits at the Brook- 
lyn Museum, the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Philadelphia Print Club, the University of Illi- 
nois and Carnegie Institute. His work is repre- 
sented in collections of leading museums, insti- 
tutions and private collections. Mr. Moy has 
taught at the University of Minnesota, the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Smith College, University of 
Arkansas, Vassar College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and was director of the Seong Moy School 
of Printing and Graphic Arts in Provincetown, 
Massachusetts. At present he is instructor at the 
Pratt Graphic Art Center and Cooper Union in 
New York City. 





need to expand the boundaries of expression. I had to utensil in the hands of people secking to satisfy their 


MICHAEL PONCE pe LEON 


5 ‘Antipodes’ c. collage intaglio 1960 
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extract, out of the nature and substance of the material, own tastes and habits.’ 





nunication could 


‘ a forceful image that would transcend the medium it- 

(21 Ie self. Spiritually I felt a ¢ ynpulsion to submerge my 
‘All valid art like life itself must follow an organic thoughts in pure feelings—to evoke the immediacy of Born in 1922, in Florida, spent his early youth 
pattern of birth, growth, procreation, and death. primordial images in coexistence with the tensions in Mexico City; after studies at the University 
‘When others have already feasted upon the sub- and sensibilities of our time. This, I sensed, would of Mexico and a three year’s enlistment in the 
tance of their epoch, there is little left for those who give my work a continuity of life. Ultimately, after U.S. Air Force he continued his education at the 
fol not mut idded except regurgitation of the collaborating with other artists and through much ex- National Academy, the Art Students League 
already existing forms and techniques. Each genera- perimentation with different media and techniques, I and the Brooklyn Museum. Michael Ponce de 
tion must rightfully seek the vital question of its own found a germinal process in which all these feelings Leon lives in New York and teaches at the Pratt 
vesthetic needs and the erection of new obstacles to could be contained. I subjected each piece of metal to Graphic Art Center and Hunter College. He re- 
replace t nest ved by our predecess rs. Some uncountable torments and then, out of the depth of the ceived .two Tiffany Fellowships, a Fulbright 
fu feel a lack of a great American artistic tra- brute matter full of doubt, emerged charged with new Grant ® | urope and numerous awards through- 
dition are compelled to create our own, one that looks life and faith a papercasted form embodying the en- out thgcountry. Mr. Ponce de Leon has exhib- 
forward instead of backwards, one that has little to do visioned characteristics. The apparent rudeness of the ited exfensively here and abroad and at the Cin- 
vit tory but with ourse For after all, to the Metal Collage Intaglio is an attempt to rebuke the cinnatiyinternational Biennials, Mexico City Bi- 
artist, or fis amore valid influen charming, the sentimental and the pleasing, for seri- enniais} Yugoslavian Biennials, Brooklyn Mu- 
‘Early in my growth I became aware that tech- ous art is never meant to be soporific, but to arouse, scum, the Library of Congress and the Print 
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ect form of 
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t vocabularies 


temperament and for my 


excite, mystify or induce contemplation. 
‘It is my belief that the artist, in order to earn the 
right to call himself a true creator, has to assume a 


; k “ , : 
leadership that will not allow him to become a mere 


Counc}! of America. His work is represented in 
the pefmanent collection of leading museums, 
institugons and private collections here and over 
the warld. 
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ANDREW STASIK 
6 ‘Landscape Sign No. 1 c. litho-serigraph 
1959 (20% x 26%4 ) 


‘During the course of my work in printmaking, par- 
ticularly in lithography, the autographic and spon- 
taneous played a major role. The emphasis given to 
these qualities led me to combining the lithographic 
and serigraph printing processes. At first, a print 
which had begun as a lithograph, outgrew in size the 





vailable stones in the workshop. Since its qualities 
ere painterly, fluid, and dependent upon the calli- 
graphic brush stroke, the most acceptable print medi- 
um to turn to was the serigraph. The efficacy of this 
process was tested, and proved the natural means for 
completion of the print. 
‘Since that time, I have attempted to make color 
graphs without the sketch, cartoon or a fixed 
conscious scheme. The print begins with the sensitive 
inner urgings of the self, and further develops through 
4 series of unfoldings, through trial and error. Work- 
ing in this manner in lithography I have often been 


led to the point of no return, technically. Once, hav- 
ing printed a number of colors, brilliant, dark-values, 
I wanted to “‘return”’ to light-values and white. The 
attempts to achieve this by over-printing with litho- 
graphic inks were unsuccessful. Opaque or mixing 
whites printed on top of the brilliant dark colors do 
not cover sufficiently to provide an adequate white. 
Even after a number of consecutive over-printings, 
the ink will build to a heavy layer no longer posses- 
sing the vibrancy, the light-radiating color which is 
The color is lusterless for 
pted by the paper in a flat, rather 


so unique to lithography. 
the ink is being acce 
than porous manner, Again I found the solution in 
the over-printing of the lithograph with various 
transparent and opaque whites by silk screen, 

‘The combining of the two media offers a potential 
I have used or tested only to a very limited extent. 
But I believe it might help to make lithography and 
serigraphy more spontancous and less mechanical. It 


can create a more autographic expression and less a 


formula craft. When su fficient experience is gathered 
from the two processes, prints possessing a unique 


combining quality could result, One needs to learn 
the inherent properties of both processes, the character 
of the materials used and then to apply these experi- 
ences, consciously and unconsciously, to the creation 
of a print.’ 

In 1959, Andrew Stasik was awarded Le Prix 
Internationale de 100,000 dn. for his work in- 
cluded in Des Expositions Internationales De Gra- 
vure at Ljubljana, Yugoslavia. His prints have 
won awards at the Cleveland Museum, Phila- 
delphia Print Club, Oakland Art Museum and 
the Pasadena Art Museum. Included among the 
collections in which his prints appear are the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, National Gallery of 
Art, Philadelphia Museum of Art, University of 
Nebraska and Ball State Teachers College. Re- 
cently acquisitions have been made by the Li- 
brary of Congress, New York University and 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. At present, Mr. 
Stasik is the assistant director of the Pratt Graph- 
ic Art Center and an instructor in lithography 
and serigraphy. 
























































EMILIANO SORINI 
7 untitled, litho 1960 (2514 20's 


‘Most often I create My vork froma black barkeround. 
‘It is an intimate necessity because only in thi 
I can arrive at plastic forms; it is a technical exigent 


because from time to time I can take away the surplus 
from the litho plate to discover the general concept 
which becomes a finished design through several su- 


perimpositions of color 


Born in Urbino, Italy, in 1931, Sorini obtained 
his professional education at the Graphic Insti- 
tute of Urbino and at the Fine Art Academy in 
Rome. Subsequently he spent three semesters 
teaching graphic art at the Experimental State’s 
Institute, Tiburtino III, in Rome, andalso worked 
several years at “Torocoliere’ as a printer and ad- 
visor to artists’ editions of lithograph and etch- 
and Swe- 


den, and received numerous awards and prizes 


ing. He has exhibited in Italy, France 


for his prints. Sorini presently lives in New 
York City where he is employed at the Pratt 
Graphic Center as a printer and instructor of 


plate lithography. 








ARNOLD SINGER 
8 ‘Mars Disarmed’ etching 1960 
(13 %4 x9”) 


‘Despite the illustrative or psychological content of 


this print, my main interest was to compose two 


‘T have always loved the art of the ancients, partic- 





ularly that of the Egyptians, Greeks and Assyrians. 
The diagrammatical nature of this early art, as con- 
trasted to the illusionistic quality of much of the later 
naturalism, has held a special appeal to me. 

*To make an image that is more than an illusion, 
one must incorporate within it elements that are dia- 


grammatical or symbolic.’ 


Born in New York City in 1920, studied in the 
New York Art Students League from 1938 to 
1940 and 1946 to 1950; Singer has taught Graphic 
Art at the Art Students League, the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Birch Wathen School and the 
Pratt Graphic Art Center. He has had three one- 
man shows at the Hansa Gallery and has had 
prints exhibited in the Library of Congress, the 
Philadelphia Print Club, the Brooklyn Museum 
and the Pasadena Museum of Art. 


Between the Lines 


by Peter Takal 


Art is one of the means of transportation 
on the seas of phenomena and emotions. 
One instrument for sounding the depth 
(beneath the surface of the visible) is the 
line. 

Subject matter, be it representational or 
nonobjective, is merely a pretext, basis 
and point of departure for a network of 
lines. They communicate through graph- 
ic energy, impulses of different dynamics 
on the map of emotions which a work of 
art represents. A chart on which the artist 
registers, through the panographic action 
of eye, heart, mind and hand, his experi- 
ences. 

These experiences are not necessarily 
confined to the optical nerve. The recep- 
tive viewer may find himself listening be- 
tween the lines with his eyes and seeing 
with his ears. The white space is the sound- 
ing box for the strings which these lines 
may well represent to those with an open 
eye and ear. Lines are in drawing what 
words are in writing. Both are media and 
reveal their fuller meaning between the 
lines. 

It is not enough for the successful exist- 
ence of an art work to have been created 
by the artist. It is the art lover who gives 
it a sound existence through communi- 
cating with it. It is very rewarding for the 
artist to share through his work the result 
of his experiences, and it is his ambition 
to find as many understanding and sym- 
pathetic eyes as possible. 

The train of the imagination travels on 
the rails of the lines. Its windows are the 
associations through which we give sig- 
nificance to the open spaces, according to 
the individual needs of the artist and 
viewer alike 


Art is invisible. By this I mean that sub- 


ject matter in itself, be it representational 


or nonobjective, does not make a work 
worthy of being termed Art. It is rather 
the way in which it is done, it is the char- 
acter which attracts us to art. It is the soul 
of the work which has kept art alive 
throughout the ages regardless of schools 
and fashion. And it is poetry which is the 
soul and the oxygen of art. Poetry is in- 
visible in letters, lines, forms—inaudible 
in sounds. It is this element of poetry 
which pervades all the arts but which es- 
capes the nets of rational thinking. It is 
this element which creates the affinities 
between the Arts. It can be tasted with 
the ears, smelled with the eyes, listened to 


with the nose, seen by the touch. Now, 
this sounds more original or extravagant 
than it really is. We have all experienced 
associations which were released through 
a work in one of the different arts, asso- 
ciations which were not confined to this 
particular art alone. The interrelation of 
the arts is illustrated by the fact that while 
listening to music, for instance, our inner 
vision will often be stimulated to create 
pictures which give deeper dimension to 
the acoustic enjoyment of the music. On 
the other hand, the static condition of a 
picture, confined within its square, ex- 
pands without limits beyond its physical 
dimensions through the stimulant of our 
imagination (imagination is the inner vi- 
sion). A picture may often promote a sen- 
sation of rhythm or sound which gives, 
beyond the first visual contact, other and 
deeper sensorial dimensions. 

Thus, our inner senses are not restricted 
to the range of our outer receptive or- 
gans. The inner senses give amplitude to 
the sensations received by the eye, the ear, 
the nose and the touch. The inner senses 
communicate freely within us; it is their 
activity that deepens the outer sensations. 

It does not seem to me farfetched to 
compare a picture with a person whose 
visible and invisible qualities release in us 
certain reactions. There are those whose 
eye-appeal may wear off fast. The spec- 
tacular or sensational with which we have 
been infatuated, may soon leave us with 
an embarrassing feeling of emptiness. On 
the other hand, there are those whose 
presence gives us a precious feeling of 
well-being, of moral comfort. These peo- 
ple, and these pictures, will be our pre- 
ferred ones: they will continue to give us 
enduring enjoyment. 

It is not easy for me to write about my 
own work. Whatever I now attempt to 
say cannot be more than an approximate 
and inadequate explanation of the lan- 
guage of lines and forms. I resist, further- 
more, the fallacy of attempting to intel- 
lectualize an activity which has as its tools 
my senses and nerves only. While I work, 
my brain rests, comfortably inactive. Since 
Iam almost always working, I can easily 
dispense with the brain which is probably 
the organ I would miss the least. 

This does not mean that I don’t think. 
But, my thoughts are not in technologi- 
cal, philosophical or scientific terms. My 
thoughts are in terms of heavy, light, 
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pointed, blunt, blurred, round, square, 
limpid, opaque, hard, soft, steady, shift- 
ing, far, near, condensed, 


vast, narrow, 


misty, and red, blue, yellow, and white 
and white and again white, black and 
brown, and so forth. 

The horizontal, vertical and diagonal 
lines, and the space between them which 
resounds with their striving, parallel or 
conflicting directions, represent an inter- 
play of tensions which is full of meaning 
to me. There is no end to the infinite va- 
riety in the universe of lines and forms. 
They are in a landscape as well as in a 
twig, in a wave, in a cloud or in a grass- 
hopper. The confluence of the spectacle 
of forms, lines and space with my mood, 
determines the particular inspiration for 
the drawing. It may be light and gay, or 
brooding and tender, or aggressive, witty, 
dramatic, stenographic or detailed. 

How I apply my observations is con- 
ditioned by an inner compulsion, which 
is also called emotion. This propelling 
force will determine the composition and 
the degree of graphic energy with which 


peg 
a i \) mY, 







the drawing is produced. 

We cannot find out intellectually why 
we sympathize with a person. It just hap- 
pens that we feel good in his or her pres- 
ence, without questioning. I believe that 
this feeling alone should make the viewer 
aware of his sympathy or his dislike for a 
picture. It is my ambition, however, to 
engage the viewer before my work in a 
kind of brainless thinking, in terms of the 
fictitious sensorial dictionary from which 
I just quoted a few terms. The viewer will 
then experience his reactions and will be- 
come aware of the meaning in the ink. It 
would, indeed, be a regrettable misunder- 
standing and an abuse of the viewer by 
me if he restricted his view of the pictures 
to anecdotal contents, in the belief that 
this was my intention, identifying them 
as trees, buildings, landscapes, clouds, 
nudes, and so forth. I am not interested, 
nor do I want to interest the viewer in the 
botanical reality of a tree, for instance, the 
architectural soundness of a building, the 
anatomical truth of a nude, or in a weath- 


er forecast from a drawing of clouds 
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1s 2 ‘Growth’ detail, etching 1960 (27 x 20%”) courtesy Weyhe Gallery 











What motivated me to make these draw- 
ings was the particular hour in which 
these subjects revealed to me their partic- 
ular face, and prompted me to work in 
this particular way. The different media 
and dynamics, the different compositions 
which resulted in so many different works 
dealing with the same subject matter, 
could not have been done in such variety 
if my concern had been the rational de- 
scription of the specific subjects. The dra- 
matic, the tragic or lyric aspect of a tree, 
a cloud or a so-called ‘inanimate’ object 
may provoke emotions which are ex- 
pressed by their graphic equivalent, with 
a corresponding charge of heroism, pity, 
humor, scorn, hope, fear, exasperation, 
tenderness or exuberance. These various 
tensions in the work of art may release in 
the viewer a deeper experience of these 
emotions than would be permitted by the 
literal reportage of a sinking boat, or the 
portrait of death, or languishing ladies in 
a harem. If an artist intends to capture the 
attention of the viewer with the literal 
display of social, political or moral themes 
alone, he attempts to arouse the viewer's 
interest through the exploitation of values 
extraneous to art. 

Why then do I choose the representa- 
tional form? Well, as an artist, I was born 
in Paris where, as you know, the ‘joie de 
vivre’ is paramount. This joy is by no 
means confined to the ‘Bal Tabarin’, the 
‘Moulin Rouge’ or the ‘Folies Bergéres’. 
It is perhaps because of this early love for 
the visible, the tangible, form that I don’t 
feel the need to destroy it in order to 
reach the sublime, the marvel and the 
mystery, the poetic truth in it. 

While working, I experience the line 
or the shape of an object isolated, or in re- 
lation to its surroundings. The more | am 
capable of disregarding, of forgetting, the 
functional or conventionally assigned 
properties of the object, the more I feel I 
succeedin my work. Conventional knowl- 
edge of the subject demands the observ- 
ance of moral or practical standards which 
would corrupt the consideration of values 
which alone are valid for my work. May- 
be one of the factors which keeps Art age- 
less is that it is essentially unaffected and 
unlimited by moral or physical laws and 
their shifting values. 

Musical scores are provided with direc- 
tions for the mood, the tempo, the meter 
and dynamics in which they should be 
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performed. The notation gives the note 


values and difference in pitch. Acciden- 
tals, fermatas and rests guide the work, 
with the help of this chart, through the 
ocean of music. In a way, a picture is a 
score that guides the eye through the 
maze of optical sensations. The fullest 
meaning of these sensations is not visible 
in the lines of my work; it is perceptible 
between the lines, in the way poetry re- 
veals itself between the lines. In any form 
of Art, the fuller meaning unintelligible 
to rational thinking reveals itself through 
our inner senses. It is art which transports 
us beyond its subject matter to the crea- 
tive awareness and enjoyment of our 
emotional capacity. 

Some of my graphic work grew in a 
little valley near Saylorsburg in Pennsyl- 
vania, which is inhabited by trees, fields, 
stones and birds and their spirits. A long 
winding narrow dirt road, flanked by 
fence rows and nut trees, leads towards 
the West straight into the sky; towards 
the East, it climbs up to dark woods and 
is swallowed by them. 

This valley is a bowl of goodness that 
grows four beautiful seasons each year. 
There I harvest impulses which become 
lines, forms: pictures. The sky is the big 
space over my valley into which the trees 
grow in wintertime, their branches tak- 
ing root there. There they draw dreams 
into their sleep. What else does the sky 
mean to me but that it permits the clouds 
to appear? In the vastness of nothingness, 
the clouds sound their whitest of white, 
sulphur and fire, lead, alabaster, jade and 
silver which resound deep in the dome 
without ceiling. Shadows don’t cling to 
the soft slopes of my valley and the shad- 
ows of clouds melt fast there. 

The work in the city received different 
impulses. 

The city spells danger, unrest. Man is 
exposed to Man and to his city-scape. 
There the heart uses its brain. 

In Maine, I became for the first time 
aware that the sea really exists. Before this 
time the sea was for me more of an ele- 
ment, like air. But I found it playing wild 
games like an animal, with Sun, Fog, 
Wind and Rain. The pulsations of the 
tides, the painful, oppressing awareness of 
the last wave, revealing the edge, the lim- 
itation of the Sea, the incessant rhythm of 
give and take, released impulses in my 
work of which I have been unaware. 


Toward Technical 
Excellence 


in Printmaking 


by Frederick O’ Hara 


One is continually amazed by the techni- 
cal brilliance that characterizes the con- 
temporary Fine Print. In very recent 
times, many vigorous talents have been 
devoting great energy to printmaking, 
often participating in group research in 
central workshops. Countless experiments 
and projections have greatly extended the 
traditional print mediums—establishing a 
freedom and flexibility essential for con- 
temporary artistic expression. The size of 
prints and exuberance of color are two 
obvious departures from former stand- 
ards. However, of greater importance is 
that every aspect of technique and mate- 
rial is constantly being examined and test- 
ed for further expressive validity, both on 
the personal and on the group level. 

During the past decade, printmaking has 
received unprecedented support through 
museum programs and galleries reflecting 
this widespread activity. The result has 
been that the general art public, as never 
before, has been made particularly aware 
of woodcuts, engravings, lithographs, 
etchings, drypoints, serigraphs together 
with other new processes. Although it is 
realized that artists hand-work and print 
their plates, there is still much confusion 
as to the artist’s prime concern and intent. 
Many still believe that artists use medi- 
ums to reproduce in multiple their draw- 
ings and paintings. While this in part has 
been the purpose of some artists in the 
past, even to the extent of employing en- 
gravers to transpose their designs to a 
plate or wood block, so that they might 
be printed, the contemporary artist invar- 
iably uses the reproductive processes with 
the same creative attitude he uses in any 
other of the means of expression. With 
him, particularly if he does his own print- 
ing, editions are small, almost a by-prod- 
uct, consistent only with the demands for 
full realization of his print. 
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1 Jean Dubuffet, ‘Work and Play’ c.litho 1953 (257% 


< 1934”) 











Leading printmakers today not only 
have a comprehensive knowledge and ex- 
perience in the tradition of their medi- 
ums, but also a profound aptitude for 
technical invention. The modern practice 
of ‘following the idea’ often demands 
spontaneous technical expediences due to 
the many unpredictable variations rele- 
vant and useful to imagery that constant- 
ly occur when the resources of the mate- 
rials are used in an imaginative way. Of- 
ten a technical ‘accident’ might have such 
significance that a complete esthetic can 
be built around it. Like modern painters 
who carry a canvas through different 
stages in a state of continual flux, many 
printmakers elect to work with relative 
flexibility. However, instead of changes 
being a matter of minutes with a scraper 
or cloth dampened with turpentine, the 
printmaker may take hours, even weeks 
to effect comparable changes, because he 
works with metal plates, stone slabs, ma- 
chinery and batches of precisely damp- 
ened paper. 

Quite frequently, an artist’s work will 
automatically fall into groups or series of 
prints incorporating a progression of tech- 
nical variances together with related im- 
agery. Some of Jean Dubuffet’s litho- 
graphs may offer some insight into this 
practice. Of course judging only from the 
appearance of the prints and without con- 
sultation with the artist (so obscure are 
many of the devices that produce particu- 
lar effects) much that follows must be 
pure speculation. However, we know 
that Dubuffet adapted the surface distor- 
tion of drying plastics in developing his 
easel paintings. This ingenious use of nat- 
ural resources in his materials may well 
have led to his unique images in lithog- 
raphy. The traditional concern for the 
preservation of the stone surface, which 
is the means of producing the delicate nu- 
ances of tone always associated with the 
process, Dubuffet apparently utterly aban- 
doned. An image was probably projected 
upon the surface, but it is not unlikely 
that it was subjected to severe acid action 
followed by various degrees of scraping 
and honing, before it contained the par- 
ticular esthetic to which he responds. 
That would mean that in this most unu- 
sual variation of the lithographic process, 
his basic concept together with the care- 
fully prepared granular or polished sur- 
face are defaced as the final image emerges 
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from a level of stone actually below the 
original surface. The fact that the Euro- 
peans make effective use of sensitive trans- 
fer papers also may have contributed to 
his concepts. The relief or intaglio inking 
of one of his fantastic ‘manufactured tex- 
tured surfaces’ might well have been trans- 
ferred to the stone, further developed by 
direct work, followed by burning and 
scraping. In the case of “Vagabond Stone’, 
the irregular trimming and mounting of 
the actual printed area indicated further 
selective definition of the image. What- 
ever the implications, it was unquestion- 
ably part of a long series of highly inven- 
tive technical manipulations which pro- 
duced many unique achievements. 

With very large prints there is always 
the hazard that the distance from which 
they must be seen to experience the work 
as a whole may rob the viewer of those 
very precious textural and tonal qualities 


which are singular attributes of prints. 
Henri-Georges Adam accommodates his 
concepts to this extended size by various 
devices. In his “Estate Forest’, a complex 
of deeply engraved lines, the ink stands in 
very high relief on the paper, printed in 
black only. So three-dimensional are his 
lines, seen even from several feet, that 
they resemble a collage of shiny black 
lace. All the other tones in the print are 
pure reflective illusion, which of course 
do not depend upon proximity to func- 
tion properly. This amazing range of 
white of unprinted paper, which includes 
very wide borders, is heightened by a 
fantastic figuration of embossed paper, 
the whitest passage in the print, of even 
higher relief, which cuts through his 
woodland pattern. This results from the 
extraordinary slicing of the plate into four 
segments which lie juxtaposed on the 
press bed at the time the print was pulled. 
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2 Pierre Soulages, ‘Composition V” etching & aquatint 1957 (1512 x 144”) 


The great pressure squeezes the paper 
down between the segments causing an 
extreme distortion of the paper structure. 

A variation of this device is used by an- 
other Frenchman, Etienne Hadju. In his 
‘Personnages Standing’ estampille (blind, 
or uninked embossing), the paper of soft 
woven texture is flattened to a lively 
sheen in the positive areas of the design 
due to the printing pressure. Again, the 
actual transformation of the paper struc- 
ture becomes an integral component of 
the esthetic. 

The preceding examples were selected 
because the technical aspects in these prints 
could be effectively isolated and their sig- 
nificance to content clearly shown. Obvi- 
ously, there are many more and others so 
subtle in their implications that their func- 
tion is known only to the artist. Such are 
the exquisite color etchings of Johnny 
Friedlaender. His evocative cryptograms 
spontaneously conceived, are sources of 
unending delight. The credo which he so 
eloquently expressed to Mr. von Grosch- 
witz recently in Paris, adds insight to the 
artist’s intention: “The possibilities that 
etching offers are diverse and fascinating. 
I cannot say that I prefer one of them to 
the exclusion of the others. I use different 
techniques guided only by my inspira- 
tion, attempting to establish an equilibri- 
um between it and the craft, whether it 
involves the velvety line of the dry point 
or the extreme rigor of the burin; the 
powerful and direct line of the sugar 
method or the endless graduations of 
aquatint etching. But when an etcher ex- 
plains his techniques he always forgets 
one—that which he has sought and per- 
haps found in the privacy of daily work 
as in the secrecy of his heart’. 

It is interesting to note that most print- 
makers work in Europe. Generations of 
specialization there, have produced a mul- 
titude of accomplished technicians, and 
also that which is equally essential, an 
abundance of the special materials used in 
the production of Fine Prints. Many non- 
Europeans are attracted to such centers as 
Paris in order to profit by those technical 
advantages. Furthermore, expert com- 
mercial printers with artistic sensitivity 
who are able and willing to collaborate 
closely with artists are available. Without 
such facilities, contemporary prints by 
Picasso, Miré and other major elder art- 
ists would be greatly restricted. Not only 
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Henri Adam, ‘Pitcher’ engraving 1951 (21 
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1478”) 


These observations are based on the prints 
shown at the International Print Biennial 
1960, arranged by Gustave von Groschwitz 
at the Cincinnati Art Museum. Four hun- 
dred and twenty-five prints from two hundred 
and two artists of twenty-eight different coun- 
tries were exhibited. 

These prints are reproduced through the 
courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art. 
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4 Johnny Friedlaender, ‘Woman in Repose’ aquatint & 


because of the physical exertion printing 
demands, but, still more important, be- 
cause of the necessity for constant techni- 
cal specialization and practice. Even the 
expert lithographer, for example, loses 
the intuitive muscular reflexes essential 


for complete response to his materials if 


he stops actual practice for any consider- 
able period of time. Of course, both Pi- 
casso and Mir6é during their long produc- 
tive lives have specialized from time to 
time in printmaking in practically all the 
processes. Accordingly, their knowledge 
of the possibilities of the mediums is pro- 
found. This enables the great skill of their 
present collaborators to be even more ef- 
fective. Even so, it would seem that they 
must suffer some frustration and chagrin 
when they must stand aside to let another 
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drypoint 1956 (2376 x 1854”) 
ink, wipe and pull the proofs from their 
plates! 

However, it is through such collabora- 
tion that the Italian artist Basaldella Afro 
in his etching ‘Island of the Lily’, exhibits 
some fine color printing. A special proc- 
ess, including lithographic transfer, which 
accounts for the unique color quality, is a 
closely guarded ‘trade secret’ of Enrico 
Castelli, a commercial printer in Rome. 

There can be little doubt that a very 
adroit printer collaborated with Pierre 
Soulages. The resources of intaglio mixed 
techniques permits his powerful calli- 
graphic imagery to be projected to the 
printed sheet with new dimensions of 
clarity and vigor. The sugar lift, one of 
the contemporary devices, allows the 
swift positive strokes that characterize his 


easel pictures, to be used on a plate. Even 
the pigment texture, so valuable to his 
paintings, has its counterpart in intaglio. 
Moreover, there need be no loss of direct- 
ness where several ink films can be super- 
imposed on a single plate and simultane- 
ously printed. 

However, there is disadvantage in de- 
pendence upon a collaborator no matter 
how expert, in that inventive flexibility 
must stop with the artist’s handwork, for 
the printer can only conform to accepted 
technical standards. As has been indicated, 
a more personal and different kind of 
print is always possible when the artist’s 
ability extends into every technical aspect 
of printmaking. 
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Experiments in 


Lucite En graving 


by Arthur Deshaies 


‘Cycle of a Small Sea—Woman’ lucite engraving 1959 (271% 





Iam a self-taught printmaker. I began to 
make prints in 1930, at the age of ten, 
with drypoint on aluminum. The impres- 
sions were printed on my mother’s wash- 
ing machine wringer. At present, I’m en- 
graving. I have been doing this for the 
past ten years. 

In 1954-1955, | was confronted with 
the problem of size and its limitation. 
This, incidentally, is a technical block 
which has all too often confined the few 
engravers whose vision was necessarily 
concerned with, and beyond, enlarge- 
ment. Since the largest boxwood block 
that could be made without the probabil- 
ity of breaking is 12” x 20’, I began using 
two or more blocks (example, “The Al- 
chemists’), printed one at a time in juxta- 
position to each other in order to achieve 
a larger print. Continuity between the 
two blocks was obtained by a slight over- 
lapping of their edges. But working with 
such a large block offered nothing but 
frustration and tragedy. Most discourag- 
ing of all, in the end, was the splitting and 
inevitable breaking in two of the block 
under the pressure required in deep print- 
ing of whites. 

A great deal of time and patience was 
consumed in obtaining maximum color 
density and evenness of ink, in inking the 
separate boxwood blocks. Exact registra- 
tion had to be carefully planned in addi- 
tion to other printing requirements, be- 
fore one print could be successfully made 
by this method. Months were spent in 
gaining experience in evenness, accurate 
registration, while at the same time main- 
taining quality of output. Though this ex- 
perience was in itself rewarding, it seemed 
to me that the tedious labor involved far 
outweighed the esthetic concept. At this 
point, I finally decided that I must work 
with a new material, one which could 
and would respond to the demands of the 
wood engraver and to the process of the 
actual printing. I then began working in 
lucite (clear plastic), and experienced the 
excitement of discovering a means of ex- 
panding the print. 

Lucite blocks of dimensions up to 28” x 
36” were successfully printed in intaglio 
as well as relief engraving. An example of 
an intaglio print, is my ‘Landscape, 1956. 
A Sturgis etching press with a printing 
bed of 28” x 48” was utilized. A redesign- 
ing of the press was necessary in order to 
obtain satisfactory results. In the wonder- 
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ful moments of discovery, all kinds of 
fresh possibilities came to life as idea, thus 
image, correlated the esthetic with the 
material means. For instance, with this 
method, drawings could be placed be- 
neath the transparent block and would re- 
main clearly visible in every detail for the 
engraver to follow as one follows a map. 
Or ink could be rolled up on the new 
plate, allowed to dry, and then, by en- 
graving through the ink film, the image 
would appear as in the final print, black 
on white, by reason of the white paper 
placed beneath the block. In inking the 
plate to pull a proof, one could ink up, 
and then hold the plate to the light to de- 
termine the degree of density of the ink 
layer. All of this was totally impossible 
with the end-grain block. 

The wood engraving has long been 
characterized by rigid precision, due to 
the use of burins and the knife. I have 
sought to free engraving from this tech- 
nical rigidity by using other tools. For ex- 
ample, ‘The Alchemists, 1954’ was an at- 
tempt made in the direction of freedom 
both in technique and in esthetic feeling. 





This is also evident in any of the prints of 
‘Cycle of a Small Sea’, 1959, and “The 
Death That Came for Albert Camus’, 
1960. In the future, I plan to proceed fur- 
ther with the use of rotos, drills and other 
power tools, in an exploration to find a 
sense of greater freedom in every aspect 
of the print. 

I will also continue developing and ex- 
panding the possibilities of the lucite 
block. Iam now working out the means 
of making a 6’ x 2’ print. In order to ac- 
complish this, I shall have to use three lu- 
cite blocks, each 2’ x 2’. This would mean 
a tremendous gain in area over the wood 
block and would present no hazards of 
breaking. I have done this on a smaller 
scale (example, “The Death That Came 
for Albert Camus’, 1960). 

For years, I have been building a col- 
lection of my own color slides, which 
have, like my drawings and paintings, 
sharpened not only my visual experience, 
but my understanding of abstract form. 

An essential image in my prints has 
been the sea, as exemplified in my series 
‘Cycle of a Small Sea’. In my work, I 


2 ‘The Death That Came for Albert Camus’ lucite engraving 1960 (1912 x 3142”) 


have sought to express the sea’s calmness, 
solitude, tempests and essence, in my own 
terms. As nature is fundamentally ab- 
stract, I have developed in abstract form, 
the presence and manifestations of the 
sea, seeking to indicate the mystery of 
the movement of the sea’s cycle and life; 
and the mystery of the growth of plant 
life, probing for the dynamic force within 
these phenomena. Again, I was in no di- 
rect competition with the sea (nature), 
rather, in every human effort paralleling 
its phenomenon. Each print of my “Cycle 
of a Small Sea’ is an attempt to state the 
complex meaning of Man. My plan now 
is to make use of my new technical inno- 
vations in a cycle of another sea, a wider 
and deeper sea. I wish to speak of these 
natural forms and forces in my own vo- 
cabulary, in the belief that man’s turmoil, 
his disaster and triumph, parallel the tur- 
moil and disaster, and triumph of the sea 
in the same manner that the essence and 
meaning of man are contained in the 
earth, and in root and stem, and in the 
plant’s eventual flowering. 
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Yasuhide Kobashi: 


‘There are methods and methods... 


Tue basic meaning of printmaking lies in 
the transfer of a texture from one surface 
to another. There are many types of print 
techniques but I cannot agree that there 
ought to be strict technical rules and con- 
ventions in practicing them. If your own 
technique serves to create beauty, then 
that technique should be used. 

Since the beginning of —_ iking 
many artists have claimed that a print 
should look like a print. Therefore, they 
limit themselves in their artistic activities, 
because they adhere strictly to conven- 
tion. They are getting caught in a hole 
that they dug of their own will. It may 
seem strange to you when I say that there 


js no such thing asa print technique. But 


Yasuhide Kobashi 


An appreciation of ¥ 
by Y. Ernest Satow: 


“WE expect an artist to reveal something 
to us that is original—a unique and pri- 
vate vision of the world.’ Sir Herbert 
Read said in these concise words what an 
artist does and should do. Yasuhide Ko- 
bashi, thirty-year-old artist from Japan, 
has been giving New Yorkers in recent 
months just that. Those who encountered 
Allan Stone 
Avenue 


Kobashi’s sculpture at the 
Madison 
knew at once the inner scope, the distin- 


Gallery on recently 
guished sensibility, and warm personality 
of this man. 

At this exhibition one could see a pur- 
ity of expression bordering almost on re- 
ligiosity, together with spontaneous play- 
fulness. Here in these pages, you will see 
another facet of this artist in printmaking. 
His virtuosity does not end here. The mu- 
sical mobility and the structural fluidity 
of his sculpture prompted Toshiro Mayu- 
zumi, a Japanese composer, to commis- 
sion Kobashi to create three sculptural 
sounding devices to be used at the Village 
Gate concert of experimental music. The 
resultant imaginative artifice stood out at 
the concert, because it represented pure- 
ness of sound, beauty of design, and es- 


thetic warmth different from usual sound- 


I think that the expressive content should 
create expressive means and technique, 
rather than the other way around. This is 
to say that strict adherence to technical 
conventionality should be discarded. One 
must start from scratch, must consider the 
creative aim first, and then use whatever 
technical facility will best carry out that 
aim. That is my method. 

Of course, | am not saying one should 
disregard all that the past can offer us. 
One must study and understand all exist- 
ing techniques. Our mission does not lie 
solely in discovering newness for its own 
sake. It is important to understand why a 
certain traditional technique was born 
and perfected. That will give us a clue to 
finding the best means ourselves. There 
have existed rules for printmaking in the 
past, but there are no rules for the print- 
making of the future. 


ing devices used in these concerts. 
Kobashi first studied under his father, a 
fine potter in his own right, in his home 
town by the Inland Sea. From there, he 
went on to Kyoto University of Techni- 
cal Arts to learn all there is to know about 
the traditional skill in a tradition-filled 
environment. Kobashi is Japanese in the 
use of his constructive skill. He is Japanese 
in his expressive content. This is more 
than one can say about many Japanese 
Yet he is not the 
victim of the traditional formalism. His 


artists working today. 


esthetic response is free and individual. 
The emotional content of his work is uni- 
versal and vitally communicative. Ko- 
bashi places particular emphasis on es- 
thetic pleasure in art. He has no patience 
for artists who express the dark grimness 
of the world. Nor can he tolerate cerebral 
artists who so often suffer from intellec- 
tual poverty. Those who know him un- 
derstand that his work is a reflection of 
the man. Kobashi is imaginative in his 
creative philosophy, rich in wit and warm 
in his personal approach. 

Moreover, he insists that the spectator 
participates in his work. He recently said 
that he wanted to design a movable mural 
in a building so that it can be changed 
from day to day. His sculpture is trans- 
formable by hand or by light. One of the 


most delightful aspects of his recent ex- 
hibit was merriment, pleasurableness, that 
permeated throughout the rooms. For 
once, spectator and artist achieved perfect 
unison in creativity. 

His prints are equally delightful both in 
visual quality and in philosophical con- 
tent. His technique is again completely 
individual and fresh. He does not adhere 
to any one method in printing, more 
often exploring a combination of many, 
including Japanese traditional printing. 
Sometimes, he improvises blocks with 
sundry materials at hand in his studio. 
But, in doing so, he is completely intui- 
tive. His colors are rich in subtlety. They 
go hand in hand with the subjective con- 
tents. They are at times sharp in wit. At 
other times, they suggest a gentle satire 
Recently, 
more preoccupied with pure design, which 
is playful yet elegant. His prints recall the 
simple and beautiful, but satirical music 
of Erik Satie. 


He is currently at work designing two 


on our ways of living. he is 


private gardens and also working on a 
scale model of a stage set with Balan- 
chine’s Choreography in mind. One can 
look forward expectantly to a great fu- 
ture for this young artist, in the many 
facets in his creative life. 




















With the growth and revived interest in 
graphics, fine printmaking has again become an 
area of great accomplishment for many crafts- 
men devoted to this exciting medium of expres- 
sion. Many of the mysteries formerly associated 
with this creative craft have been removed be- 
cause of the continuous study and research done 
by schools and colleges as well as individuals. 
Since printmaking is also being added to many 
art curricula, the need for improved equipment 
and tools, capable of withstanding constant use, 
has become an ever greater necessity. This fact, 
plus the numerous workshops, ateliers and 
graphic societies that have decided to specialize 
in this wonderful medium has proved the in- 
spiration for Craftools to develop and make 
accessible the tools, equipment, supplies and 
papers so vital to this art. No efforts have been 
spared to bring the best to you of this material, 
from all corners of the globe. 





The Craftool range of etching and other art 
printing presses offers one of the most complete 
selections for the university of school graphic 
arts departments, professional artists and seri- 
ous-minded printingenthusiasts. A suitable press 
is available for each of their specific require- 
ments covering intaglio, planography or relief 
printing. All Craftool printing presses are built 
to precision tolerances of the finest materials 
and are guaranteed for workmanship and en- 
durance. Used by thousands of schools all over 
the world, the Craftool presses have proven 
themselves over and over again in daily use to 
be sturdy, dependable equipment worthy of re- 
producing the finest work. Specific information 
on the various models is shown on the following 
pages. 


Below: “Winter Reflections” color lithograph by Helen 
Gerardia. 





















Craftool makes the most complete line of 
etching presses from 12” to 24”, geared, 
bench and floor models. 


Craftool Printmaker Press handles all the 
basic graphic processes, intaglio, relief 
and planegraphic. 



















Craftool etching inks in all colors, tubes 
and cans, are known throughout the 
country for their quality and depth of 
impression. 


The innumerable etching papers in the 
Craftool collection are available in a 
sample swatch book, yours for the ask- 
ing. Copper and zinc plates in all sizes 
and cut to order are carried in stock. 


The small etching tools, wax tapers, mez- 
zotint rockers and roulettes are but a 
few of the many tools available from 
Craftools. 
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Craftool wood carving tcols are available in hundreds 
of shapes and are presented in sets for the wood 
engraver. 





The miscellaneous tools for wood carving and engrav- 
ing range frim the 1/32” gouge to 1-1/2”, plus wooden 
blocks in cherry and rock maple. 





The Japanese wood engraving and cutting tools in all 
sizes and shapes plus the printing brushes and barens 
can be found in the Craftool collection. 








Books and charts on every graphic process and tech- 
nikue from England, France, Japan and U.S.A. are 
available in the Craftool co!lection. 
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For Lithography, Craftool brayers and rollers are still 
made by the old world technique of using horsehide 
and cowhide for the outside surface. Available in all 


olde, Hitt 
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Chemicals, Tusche, Crayons, and Scotch Stones are but 
a few of the items available for lithography work in 
Craftools. 














The grain stones and plates come in every size and 
description. 





Brayers, grains and sponges fill out the program. 





The items shown on the preceding pages are 
just a few but are representative of a complete 
program that Craftools, Inc. has available for 
the graphic artist and the serious printmaker. A 
complete graphics catalog is available without 
charge. Just drop a line asking for catalog AP. 
When in New York, we invite you to visit the 
Craftool showrooms. 


Craftools, Inc. 
396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


The inner fold woodcuts were done by Richard Bennett, 
who, along with Apkarian, is a recent graduate of the 
Department of Graphic Arts & Illustration, Pratt Insti- 
tute. Helen Gerardia is a recent student of the Pratt 
Graphic Art Center. 


Below: untitled etching by Marcel Apkarian 



































Experiments in 


Woodcut 


by Worden Day 


Wuerever I have lived in the United 
States, I have always explored the sur- 
rounding region for pieces which I have 
called nature’s treasures, more familiarly 
titled, objets trouvés, or found pieces. Sculp- 
ture and painting have gained infinite in- 
spiration both from and with these forms 
created by forces of nature, actions of 
man, and chemistry of the elements and 
various materials, upon one another. 

Logs, planks, beams, picked upon beach, 
in field or wood; imported woods and ve- 
neers, found in lumber yards, or second- 
hand furniture stores; plaster walls, barn 
walls, sheets of weather-corroded metals, 
nave been and continue to be a great 
source of inspiration to me. Not only have 
I found them to be of an immediate and 
direct inspiration in their entirety, but al- 
so indirectly in combining sections of one 
piece with that of another, or for sepa- 
rately carved series of blocks. 

The found form is not as simple to evolve 
into a plastic creation pictorially or sculp- 
turally as may first be supposed. The pri- 
mary problem is to bring the piece under 
one’s own creative dictates, rather than 
remain under the domination of the ob- 
ject. It requires much work to integrate 
these found forms into a spontaneous plas- 
tic whole. Frequently what they first 
promise becomes an illusive element, once 
brought back to the studio. The surface 
may offer little more than an interesting 
texture. The piece must be a plastic, inte- 
gral part of the entire print idea to avoid 
the all too common pitfalls and clichés of 
new techniques for new technique’s sake. 
Right artistic motive is the deciding fac- 
tor, for means are the vehicle through 
which an idea is expressed clearly. 

Some found forms immediately suggest 
a ‘first state’, ‘key block’, or a print in its 
entirety. When this happens, the print 
develops easily and spontaneously. I have 
combined sections of one piece with that 
of another, and after proofing them some- 
times carved further blocks (or plates) in 
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either the conventional plank woods or 
metals, whatever the medium may be. 
Ideas as well as forms exert a magnetic 
attraction to related ideas or forms, gath- 
ering them together and building them 
into an organic structural unity. It has 
been the journey of fifteen years of print- 
making that has led me into the path of 
objets trouvés, which have become a source 
for some of the means of expressing cer- 
tain of my pictorial ideas. 

Found pieces propose a multitude of 
technical difficulties which can only be 
mastered by a mature printmaker. In the 
first place, these surfaces are, for the most 
part, uneven, on different levels, of great 
thickness, and sometimes curved. The 
problem of registration has to be solved 
differently from the usual manner, more 
than often testing one’s inventiveness tech- 
nically. I usually work on the floor with 
large pieces, building up a registration 
structure around the piece with 2” 4’, 
4” x 4” lumber. Should subsequent blocks 
be carved from the conventionally milled 
planks, it becomes an additional problem 
of matching the improvised floor type of 
registration with that of the 134” canvas 
stretchers nailed right-angle on the plank- 
side edges of the drawing board, the kind 
of registration I ordinarily use for many 
of my color woodcuts. 

The next problem is inking. A great 
deal of loose material on the surface of the 
objet trouvé is picked up on the inked roll- 
er, even after the piece has been cleaned 
and shellacked. This may be solved with 
additional coats of shellac, or through the 
repeated inkings and dryings and the re- 
sultant sizing of the surface over a period 
of days of studio work. Otherwise, it will 
mean patiently picking off the flecks of 
wood, plaster, etc., from roller, block and 
palette. The excitement of the vision of 
the final print sustains one through these 
difficulties, and its experimental achieve- 
ment demands a light, precise touch in 
handling paper and printing. 

The objet trouvé in graphic art not only 
calls for a different approach in solving 
the technical problems than those of con- 
ventional printing, but also an open-mind- 
edness, since no two prints are solved in 
the same way. Experimentation is widen- 
ing not only the horizons of possibilities 
of each print medium within its own do- 
mains, but also erasing the boundaries 
which formerly separated them in the 


mixture of mediums. It is pertinent to re- 
member, however, the vast difference be- 
tween mixed-media and mixed-up me- 
dia. For, first and above all, it is the drive, 
clarity and insistence of the idea, the crea- 
tive concept, that draws that thin line be- 
tween shallow decoration, empty calis- 
thenics of virtuosity and the revelatory 
image of art. 
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‘Mandala V”’ c.woodcut ( 
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* Mandala IT’ first state 
“Mandala IT’ second state 
“Mandala II’ third state 


‘Mandala II’ final state, c.woodcut (23 > 





Graphic VU ‘orkshops: 
Printmakers 
of the Arctic 


The West Ba ffin 


Eskimo Co-operative 





1 Detseo Lak, ‘Playing Kickball with Demons’ c.stone cut 1960 (142 x 1472") 





Kiak Shuk, ‘Caribou Hunt’ c.stone cut 1960 (9 x 19”) 
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In the very cold winter of 1960, the Co- 
ber Gallery in New York opened its new 
premises with a remarkable exhibition of 
Eskimo prints, a premiere in many re- 
spects. The Gallery owners, Drs. Yehudi 
and Shelley Cohen, he an anthropologist 
and she a trained psychologist, were care- 
fully screened and chosen by the Cana- 
dian Government for this venture, which 
was a notable success. This year another 
exhibition followed, from which the 
prints shown here were selected. Canadi- 


an artist Jim Houston, a descendant of 


Old Sam from Texas, is largely respon- 
sible for having started the first Arctic 


graphic workshop, and is now a Northern 
Service officer at Cape Dorset, supervis- 
ing with rare understanding and intelli- 
gence Eskimo crafts in that vast region. 
Cape Dorset, a peninsula of 18,000 square 
miles, is populated by some 300 semi- 
nomadic Eskimos, famous for their stone 
and ivory carvings. Three thousand years 
of uncontaminated tribal history has kept 
their pride and dignity intact. They still 
live by hunting the seal and the walrus, 
the bear and the caribou, but art has be- 
come a vital part of their daily lives, not 
only spiritually but also economically, 


since half of Cape Dorset’s income de- 


rives from the co-operative sale of their 
art work. 

Here, 1,200 miles north of the United 
States border, in the upper reaches of 
Hudson Bay, in a land of howling winds 
and frozen wastes, a group of natural art- 
ists has taken to the print medium like the 
seal takes to water. Their material: seal- 
skin cut with homemade stencil knives; 
paint mixed with seal oil, brushes made 
of polar bear hair; paper supplied by the 
government—and a sealskin stencil print 
is born. 

Soapstone, a locally found lava, which 
has served so well as material for Eskimo 





3 Netsea Narr, ‘Kikgavik and the Hunter’ stone cut 1960 (19 x 2912”) 
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6 Kiak Shuk, ‘Stone Images Mark the Western Sea Road’ c.sealskin stencil 1960 (15 X 19”) 


sculpture, is now used as a new form of 
relief prints. The surface is smoothed with 
files, sand, and oil; the image is cut in low 
relief, ink is applied, a soft paper placed 
on top and rubbed with hand or tampon. 
The result: a stone cut print of strength, 
simplicity and rare beauty of design. The 
subject matter: man’s struggle for surviv- 
al in the Arctic world, the hunt for food 
and the necessities of life; as the woman’s 
domestic world, the sewing, the cooking, 
the raising of the children; or the super- 
natural world of demons and spirits, of 
dreams and superstitions. The artists: men 
and women, from their early twenties to 
their late seventies, trained in observation 
and perception in the hard school of Arc- 


tic life, and endowed with a natural man- 
ual skill—and a great sense of humor. 
Their names, though hardly pronounce- 
able, will bear remembering: Tudlik, the 
mystic, seventy-three years old and going 
blind; Eejyvudluk, the visionary; Kenojuak, 
a native Mird; Kiakshuk, the humorist; 
Sheouak, a great designer; Una, the gifted 
woman from the wilderness of the Kazan 
River; Niviaksiak, a superb artist and 
hunter, who died in a bear hunt a short 
while ago; all in all a group of twenty- 
seven, protected wisely by the Canadian 
Government from exploitation. An inde- 
pendent committee of print experts fixes 
prices by voting and ensures the artists a 
fair return for their work. Fifty-four 







prints are produced of each design, then 
stones and stencils are destroyed, hardly 
enough to satisfy the world-wide interest 
and demand, but enough to prevent the 
evils of commercialization and mass pro- 
duction. 

Let us hope that success will not spoil 
these hunters, these great natural artists, 
their keen eyes and skillful hands, their 
humor and humility. 

F.E. 


The prints illustrating this article were made 


available through the Cober Gallery. 
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Graphic Workshops: 


Boston Workshop 


by George Lockwood 


THe function of my shop, Impressions, 1S 
to supply the artist with the ways and 
means to produce prints. In working with 
tists who aren't experienced printmak- 
ers, it is a pleasant surprise to find them 
very inventive. I handle the printing prob- 
lems and they are free to concentrate on 
the esthetics of their work. 

The equipment | have accumulated is 
capable of printing very large prints, as 
witnessed by the size of the stones (the 





largest is 32” 44"). Some of the equip- 


ment at Impressions was, up to a short Wood engravings by George Lockwood of Impres- 


time ago, used for printing music at one sions Workshop: 

of Boston’s oldest publishing firms. I have 

been able to restore an ancient stone- 1 Illustration from the book ‘Monsters’ 1961 
: base al 

grinding machine which grinds a beauti- Pee 


fully true stone without back-breaking ‘Owl’ (2) 
‘ . 2 Ww 272 2) 


labor. Because of its porous structure and 
the fine polish it can take, the stone is the 
best material for chemical printing. Only 
the time and labor costs made commer=- 
cial stone lithography impractical follow- 
ing the introduction of zinc and alumi- 
num, but the quality of printing from the 
stone has never been surpassed. 

[fo an uninitiated person, the equip- 
ment of any stone lithographic shop seems 
cumbersome and crude, but no other 
graphic medium has the flexibility and re- 
sponsiveness of lithography. On one stone, } ~ ait 
the artist can print, draw, transfer from , Yi tk) 
paper, counter-etch, or resensitize the is. 4 
stone to add to the design; he can scratch 
into black areas, graying or removing 
them completely; and each step can be 
repeated as many times as is necessary. 

My shop is devoted to lithography— 





and as a printer of my own work as well 
as that ‘of other artists, I find every new 
stone a new experience. By personal ex- 
periments, I have come upon a new tusche 
and surer methods of etching and printing. 
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Graphic Workshops: 


Helsinki Workshop 


by Leander Fornas 


My workshop is situated in the water- 
front district of Helsinki. 

Here I see huge icebreakers being built 
for Russia; rows on end of our ‘gold’ 
piled along the docks: that is, logs and 
pulpwood; graceful one- and two-masted 
yawls among the modern freighters; and, 
not very far from these ocean-going 
giants, anchored at the edge of the market 
square, is my little fishing dory that has 
taken me out for many a skindiving trip 
among the islands whenever time per- 
mitted. 

A stone’s throw from the market hall is 
the workshop—actually it’s only a hole in 
the wall with about twenty square yards 
of floor space to try and do wonders in. 
So far, the greatest wonder has been that 
in the battle, stomach versus art, I have 
held my own, and inwardly hope against 
hope that ‘someday’, ‘somehow’, ends 
will meet. 

Finland is a poor country, and that 
means we artists do anything and every- 


thing to stay alive; paint portraits, try our 


luck at one-man shows, do translations— 
if we know languages—even, on occa- 
sion, succumb to advertising art (that’s a 
sign we are really down and out!). When 
the going is rough, there is nothing to do 
but tighten our belts and wait it out like 
a stormy night, and then, on those first 
rays of sunshine—how warm they can be! 

There are hundreds or-more printmak- 
ers here, but for those accustomed to 
works by the international avant-gardists, 
Finland has little to offer. Even if we use 
representational creativeness as a unit of 
measure, the offerings are meagre, though 
better. The reason for this is twofold: 
First, the rigid academic grip that desper- 
ately clings on, even to this day, in all the 
fine arts; secondly, the abstract move- 
ment here is still in a very experimental 
stage. Significantly though, most of the 
vital art is now abstract and in the hands 
of the young, which means that in time 
we can expect mature abstract art from 
Finland. 





Leander Fornas, ‘Helsinki’ litho 1959 (10% » 








Graphic VU orkshops: 
Junior High School 
Workshop, Seattle 


by Roy B. Se honewill 


PRINTMAKING activity at Jane Addams in 
Seattle, block 


prints, drypoints and serigraphs. Wood 


Washington, involves 
blocks and linoleum blocks are included, 
but the majority of prints are made from 
cardboard blocks which do not strain the 
budget so much. We prepare our own ink 
from powder paint using slow-drying 
varnish as the vehicle. 

The illustration accompanying this ar- 
ticle is of the cardboard variety. When 
color is added, it is usually applied by 


tudent Mark Tracy, ‘Still Life’ cardboard print 1960 (164% 


brayer through newsprint stencils to con- 
trol the color areas in the composition. 
[he color in a sizable number of prints 
is made freehand with the brayer on the 
paper over which the block is printed. 

Subject matter for the prints may be of 
a pupil’s own choosing if he has a clear 
image of his own ideas. For others, com- 
positions are made from drawings of in- 
sects, leaves, seed pods, dried and fresh 
flowers, fish, stuffed birds, or any other 
objects which may be collected and dis- 
played in the room. Careful observations 
are made, and each pupil records what he 
sees in the form of pencil sketches. After 
each pupil has a collection of sketches, a 
rendering is made of each, using brush 
and black paint. From these, a composi- 
tion is made for use as a block design. Ad- 
vanced students also cut blocks freehand 
with no prepared drawings. 

Essentially, there are two kinds of 
cardboard prints used: (1) The part of the 
rendered design representing the drawing 
(usually in black) is cut from a piece of 


cardboard and then glued to another piece 
of stiff cardboard such as chipboard, or 
even the side of an old carton. (2) A thin- 
ner sheet of tagboard may be used with 
the spaces between the lines and shapes 
cut out with a razor blade. When fin- 
ished, this block looks like a stencil but it 
is not used as such. The print is made from 
the cut-out tagboard. The design is influ- 
enced by the limitation of stencil cutting. 
All elements of the design must touch at 
as many points as is necessary to keep the 
block intact when handled. Colored prints 
of this type require several compositions 
planned to relate well to the over-all de- 
sign of the block. 


We encountered as jurors on the National Scholastic 
Awards Art Exhibition 1960, an astounding number 
of very fine prints produced by students in West 
Coast high schools. We wrote to Mr. Roy B. Schone- 
will, of the Jane Addams Junior High in Seattle, to 
send us a few examples of his students’ work, and ex- 
plain some of the methods and techniques used in his 
eighth grade of 120 enthusiastic junior printmakers. 

F.E. 
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Terry Haass, ‘Tour de Silence’ c.etching 1961 (21% “ 





15”) courtesy Brentano’s Gallery Moderne 


Graphic Workshops: 


The Workshop of 


Roger Lacouriere 


b y Terry Haass 


Tue only funicular in Paris drives up to 
Montmartre, where on the left one may 
find an unpretentious workshop devoted 
to the copper plate. It was here, at the 
Foyatier, in 1929, that Roger Lacouriére 
opened his Atelier. 

The son and grandson of engravers 
known for their charming fashion illus- 
trations, M. Lacouriére, as a young man, 
led an adventurous and unusual life. But, 
having experienced life as a jockey, a for- 
ester, a big game hunter and an aviator, 
he finally returned to the trade of his fore- 
fathers, for which he had trained as a 
youth. 

In the years about 1925, he was active 
at La Rosaraie in the Boulevard Roche- 
chouart, where Renoir had once worked. 
During this period, he worked on books 
illustrated by Pascin, Luc-Albert, More- 
ay, Charles Laborde and others. His inde- 
pendent spirit however, led him to start 
his first editions, and works of Picasso, 
Rouault, Matisse, Derain, Beaudin, Dali 
and others constituted his stock in trade. 
Lacouriére gained international fame from 
the de luxe editions of fine books which 
resulted from close collaboration with 
these masters. 

It was not only the perfectionist that 
one saw in Lacouriére, but the outstand- 
ing teacher and untiring innovator as well. 
He combined various intaglio methods 
and developed the sugar aquatint process, 
which permitted tonal effects formerly 
unknown. He contributed considerably 
to the revival of intaglio printing through 
his inventiveness and generosity, impart- 
ing his skill to known and unknown art- 
ists with equal kindness and patience. 

The distinction of the Chevalier de la 
Legion d’Honneur was awarded M. La- 
couriére in September, 1959, for his great 
contribution to French book illustration. 

The Imprimerie Lacouriére is now in the 
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hands of master printer and craftsman 
Jacques Frelaut, son of the etcher Jean 
Frelaut. It is Frelaut who directs most ca- 
pably the team of chosen and devoted 
printers who are continuing to work in 
perfect Lacouriére tradition, producing 
many important books and prints. 
Madame Madeleine Lacouriére has, in 
recent years, become a well-known edi- 
tor in her own right. She was the first to 
publish etchings and engravings by Hart- 
ung, Soulages, Schneider, Music and Sin- 
gier. Established artists such as Dunoyer 
de Ségonzac, Masson, Miré and Chagall 
are frequent visitors to her offices, but the 
younger generation of printmakers is es- 
pecially welcomed by Madame Lacouri- 
ére. It is due to her efforts that Roger 
Lacouriére’s heritage continues. 


‘In my family’, says Roger Lacourieére, ‘to be 
an engraver is a tradition. My father was one, 
my grandfather also, and so was one of my 
uncles. That's why I did something else. First 
—the war, class of 1912—fantassin (infantry- 
man), then an aviator till 1919. Demobi- 
lized, I went to Africa, where I spent several 
years as a lumberjack. In my spare time I 
hunted elephants and buffalos. Back to France 
in 1923 where I associated myself with my 
sister and brother-in-law in the direction of 
Les Editions de la Rosaraie—in a studio 
where Renoir had worked—where many 
books were published, illustrated by Laborde, 
Dignimont, Falke, Pascin etc.’ 


Among his most famous disciples: Picasso, 
who did his plates there for the Buffon. Dali’ s 
etchings for Les Chants de Maldoror; Rou- 
ault’s Cisque and La Passion; Derain’s Pan- 
tagruel; Braque’s Le Soleil des Eaux were 
made in Lacouriére’ s workshop, not to men- 
tion Matisse and Léger, Mird, Ségonzac, 
Masson, Bérard and many others who wer 
introduced into the secrets of printmaking by 
Lacouriere. 


—Editor’s Note 


Fernand Springer, untitled, etching & engraving (16% » 
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Graphic Workshops: 


University of 
Minnesota 


Workshop 


by Malcolm Myers 


Tue Print Department at the University 
of Minnesota emphasizes experimenta- 
tion in the development of color printing. 
The prints produced here run the gamut 
from realism to nonobjectivism. In some 
areas, we have developed an attitude which 
might be compared with the school of 
action painting. The best results, of course, 
are evident in working with graduate 
students, but there is some preparation 
for this approach on the undergraduate 
level. No attempt is made to control the 
ideas of the student; a philosophy of free- 
dom and of the dominance of the artist 
over the printing plate is emphasized. 

The majority of the prints are executed 
on copper, although during the last two 
years we have increased our work in 
woodcuts and have recently installed two 
lithographic presses. The lithograph is of 
particular interest to the advanced student 
who will be increasingly concerned with 
color printing. I believe that our empha- 
sis on color is due to my own interest in 
oil painting, and to the fact that I encour- 
age all students to paint as well as make 
prints. Most of our advanced young art- 
ists here at the University are working to- 
ward the completion of the Master of 
Fine Arts degree, a three-year program 
of study. 

To explain some of the methods and 
procedures of our Print Department, it 
might be well to discuss one of my own 
prints titled, The Journey. It encompasses 
a rather wide range of techniques, and al- 
though I would call the finished work 
representational, the manner of execution 
is quite spontaneous. I work out my idea 
directly on the copper. In this instance, I 
drew the suggestion of a landscape with 
a horse and rider in the center of the plate 
using a brush and hard ground (liquid as- 
phaltum). Areas that did not please me 
were removed with a rag and turpentine 
and then redone. Certain effects that were 
achieved during the drawing, such as 
drops of ground from the brush, were 
left, and in areas at the top of the print I 
used my fingers to draw in the wet 
ground. This is evident in the wavy hori- 
zon line and in the hills in the middle area 
of the print. I used a crayola to create cer- 
tain areas and lines, as it will resist the 
acid and is very fluid in its application. 

The plate was then bitten for a period 
of about twelve hours. I seldom take a 
proof until I feel the print is about com- 


pleted, so the next step involved covering 
the plate with hard ground and scratching 
in some lines with a penknife to depict 
and clarify some of the details. This was 
bitten for about five hours in acid (Dutch 
Mordant), and then a soft ground was 
applied to the bottom of the plate and a 
cloth texture pressed into the ground. 
Nitric acid was used for this bite, and the 
small bubbles that form were allowed to 
set undisturbed on the copper, breaking 
up the pattern of the cloth and leaving 
round white areas on the plate. 

At this stage, I took my first proof, and 
except for a small amount of engraving 
and some marks made with a mill file, the 
work on the plate was completed. 

Taking the proof while the ink was still 
wet, I transferred it to the back of the 
plate, sprinkled aquatint on it, and melted 
it on the hot plate. Next, with a brush and 
hard ground, I covered up certain areas 
that I wanted to retain for strong color, 
and put the plate in the acid for a four- 
hour bite. 

Next, I inked the back of the plate 
(aquatint) with color, in this case yellow 
oil paint, and printed it on the dampened 
paper. After printing up the edition in 
yellow, I proceeded to cut stencils in 
proofs that were taken from the upper 
side of the copper. These were used to 
apply color to the paper with an airbrush 
and compressor. I decided to use some 
gold leaf on the horse and rider, so I ap- 
plied oil paint through a stencil using a 
gelatin roller, and pressing the gold leaf 
to the area. When the oil paint dried, the 
gold leaf was firmly attached to the paper. 

I then airbrushed red, blue and green 
through the stencils applying the red dye 
over part of the gold leaf. This created a 
very brilliant color area and acted as a 
focal point for the other forms and colors 
since the plate is nearly square (24” x 20”) 
with the horseman in the center. 

In the final printing, part of the trade- 
mark of the copper company appeared in 
yellow in the area of the horse’s head, and 
I let it stay, as it seemed appropriate in 
shape and configuration. It had bitten 
when I applied the aquatint for the back- 
ground color, and I do think that any- 
thing can be used to achieve the ultimate 
effect, depending on the artist’s own 
sound judgment. 

In a rather recent print of mine entitled, 
Hundred Guilder Print, the plate was lying 
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Marie Simirenku, ‘The Boat’ c.et hing (14%4 20” 


on the floor with liquid hard ground cov- 
ering the surface. I had been having diffi- 
culty solving the problem of the value 
and drawing of an area of trees, and I sup- 
pose as much in anger as in inspiration, I 
stepped once or twice on the plate, leav- 
ing the corrugated markings of the rub- 
ber sole of my shoe. This turned out to be 
most effective and illustrates again, the 
need and usefulness of freedom of tech- 
nique with controlled thought in the 
background. 

In describing these plates, 1 do not mean 
to infer that many of our prints are done 
in this unorthodox manner. A great num- 
ber of students have a strong affinity for 
engraving, straight etching, etc., with re- 
alism as their vehicle of expression. Many 
of them venture into expressionistic tech- 
niques of working before they have the 
esthetic background to handle it. If the 
artist has something to say, his technical 
background is of value but he cannot 
stand on technique alone. 

My major assistant, Zigmund Priede, 





) courtesy University of Minnesota 


originally from Latvia, recently complet- 
ed a print entitled, Mutation of Elements, 
executed in three colors and black on cop- 
per throughout. This is an excellent meth- 
od but a little too expensive for many stu- 
dents. The green plate was printed first 
(direct bite), next, the blue plate (aquatint 
technique) with one or two areas of red 
stenciled directly on the plate. Then the 
black plate was printed with direct bite, 
soft ground texture (cloth), and some 
etching and drypoint. Areas were var- 
nished over on the plates to show as 
white, and some scraping was done to 
give a difference in value. 

We are fortunate in having a well- 
equipped studio. When we ran into diffi- 
culty locating a large etching press, we 
designed one and had it made by the Sci- 
entific Apparatus Workshop here on the 
campus. 

If we have a philosophy here in regard 
to printmaking, it might be described as: 
‘Use anything—but master it.’ 





Graphic VU ‘orkshops: Was it caused by the infectious, all-em- 
bracing enthusiasm running rampant on 
the campuses of this nation after 1945, or 

Universit of was it due to a subconscious desire to 

y grapple with ideas through physically dif- 
. ; ficult, somewhat intractible materials? 

Southern California Some say it was a reflection of the re- 
awakening spiritual need of man; others 

W k | suggest it was an ‘escape’ to the realm of 

OrKS 10p technique and experimentation—a safe 
hiding place when you having nothing to 
say, no one to say it to, are afraid of your 

by Jules Heller own visual thoughts, or feel subservient 
to the dominant style. 

Whatever the true and complete causes 
of the rebirth of the print in America, 
Daumier’s dictum: II faut étre de son temps 
echoes throughout the labyrinth of time, 
re-echoing in the ears of printmakers to- 
day, and those yet unborn. He challenges 
us to make, not fine prints, but great 
prints; prints that go beyond empty dis- 
plays of technical virtuosity; prints that 
do not rely upon the shock of size—those 
super large works in print exhibitions 
containing microscopically-small esthetic 
value; prints that do not use color as a 
crutch, but employ it expressively. 

Fifteen years ago, at the University of 
Southern California, I founded and inau- 
gurated The Print Workshop in an at- 
tempt to provide an environment in 
which young men and women could ad- 
dress themselves to some of these prob- 
lems, even though, to some, these prob- 
lems may have been little understood, 
poorly formulated, or only subconscious- 
ly felt. 

The overwhelming majority of my 
students were Gi's seriously dedicated to 
the task of becoming printmakers. Their 
critical minds were filled with curiosity, 
and searching for new answers to old 
problems. 

They literally attacked problems in 
stone and zinc lithography, etching, en- 
graving and woodcut to the point where 
the sounds of these processes intermingled 
and tumbled about the cramped quarters 
on the second floor level of our ‘surplus’ 
temporary barracks. It was not unusual to 
find all of the mediums of the graphic arts 
being worked simultaneously. Table tops 
and floors, littered with wood splinters, 
metal filings and carborundum offered 
more evidence of the work going on. 

1 Milton Hirschl, ‘Head’ c.serigraph 1960 (14% x 914") courtesy Uni- In the beginning, The Print Workshop 

versity of Southern California was the recipient of a small D-Roller 
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etching press—a gift from the Los An- 
geles art critic and graphic artist, Arthur 
Millier. Later, one lithographic press, and 
then another, was added to our meagre 
equipment. We acquired stones wherever 
and whenever we could find them. Slow- 
ly, our facilities, tools and equipment 
grew. Each year we secured more and 
more spac e, not only to house new acqui- 
sitions, but to provide more than elbow 
room for the large number of enthusiastic 
graphic art students who wished to study 
at the University of Southern California. 

The Workshop, since Its Inauguration, 
has served two separate yet overlapping 
audiences: it meets the needs of those un- 
dergraduate and graduate full-time stu- 
dents attending day sessions; it serves and 
services the community in and around 
Los Angeles, by providing facilities and a 
stimulating atmosphere for professional 
artists and other mature, interested adults. 

At this writing, we utilize the entire 
second floor of that ‘temporary’ barracks. 


We possess two large, geared lithographic 





presses, about fifty stones, three etching 
presses, including a 28” x 48” geared Stur- 
ges floor-model etching press, a small Al- 
bion, and a king-size Washington press. 

Our students work in etching, engrav- 
ing, lithography, woodcut and serigra- 
phy. Recently, we prevailed upon our 
good neighbor and master printer, Saul 
Marks of Plantin Press fame, to offer 
courses in the Art of the Book, hoping to 
bring about the eventual marriage of fine 
printmaking to all of the arts of the book. 
In this, his first semester, there are four 
projects currently under way, auguring 
well for the first attempts of the Pergamus 
Press. 

The future of printmaking and all of 
the graphic arts at the University of 
Southern California is rich with promise. 
It is hoped that our future students will 
keep alive their inherited tradition of in- 
tellectual and esthetic curiosity, of multi- 
faceted experimentation and of the arts 


of fine printmaking. 


2 Mort Baranoff, ‘View from the Bridge’ litho 1960 (14% «x 19% 





U.S.A.-U:S.S.R., 


A Letter Exchange 


We publish this exchange of letters between 
two artists from opposite camps fully aware 
of the fact that it may arouse mixed feelings 
among our readers. We believe that both sides 
made their differences perfectly clear in a 


friendly spirit of give and take. Our own State 


Department is very much interested in cultural 
exchange. Very little of it has taken place in 
the field of the plastic arts. We hope that pub- 
licizing these letters will help in understand- 
ing values in art as widely divergent as those 
expressed by two artists, living and working 
under such very different conditions. Doris 
Seidler met this artist during a visit to Russia 
in 1958; we published her impressions in an 
article entitled ‘Report from Leningrad’ in 
Artist’s Proof #1. 

The contemporary Russian prints accompany- 
ing this article are reproduced here through the 
courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art. 


Moscow, October, 1959 
Dear Doris, 


It is with great pleasure that I have read 
your letter and you are right that the bar- 
rier of language does not create an obsta- 
cle for mutual understanding, thoughts 
and perspective. Although human aspira- 
tions and thoughts are very often contra- 
dictory and create difficulties, I have a 
great desire to understand the motivation 
of various political trends. 

I have been in Moscow for some time 
where I received a commission for some 
portraits, and at the time, I had the pleas- 
ure and opportunity to see the American 
Exhibition (1959). 

I am very grateful to the American 
Government and people for having given 
the Russian people the opportunity to get 
acquainted with the American way be- 
cause this is very important. The Russian 
people know very little about the Amer- 
ican people and we want to see and know 
more about them. It appears that the offi- 
cial organization who managed the Ex- 
hibition knew very little about our peo- 
ple, their life and requirements and I must 
tell you frankly that we expected much 
more from America, the most advanced 
capitalistic nation of the world. Our peo- 
ple showed tremendous interest in the 
Exhibition which, by the way, was con- 
structed and organized in a very mediocre 
way as it did not give enough satisfaction 
to our inquisitiveness. We consider an ef- 
fort like yours like a haberdasher’s shop 


which showed plenty, but was so badly 
laid out that nothing could be properly 
appreciated and examined. It may be dif- 
ficult to convince you of this, since you 
have not seen the American Exhibition 
nor the Czechoslovakian Pavilion which 
opened at the same time in Moscow. It 
was organized with great artistic taste and 
when one left the exhibition one had a 
certain elevated feeling, like a religious 
experience in a temple, as the loftiness 
and the spirit of this building was a great 
delight. 

I liked the American construction of 
the “Gold Cupola’ with the good photos 
of the Family of Man, but it was a rather 
limited, one-sided and poorly-depicted 
way of presenting ‘Life of Man’, which 
expressed that men are only here to work 
and their life is very dreary. My opinion 
is that work gives happiness and thus the 
human society progresses but the photo 
exhibit did not reflect this side of life. 
They were very good photos, with artis- 
tic qualities of optical illusions. 

You ask my opinion about the Ameri- 
can Art Exhibition. This is very difficult. 
It did not give a complete picture and the 
selection was very limited. It was well 
done but I noticed some works of art of 
the older generation, whereas the cata- 
logue said ‘Contemporary American Art’. 
I cannot understand this. It is good to 
show a selection of the various tendencies 
and directions. It is a pity that no graphic 
art was shown. Among the paintings, I 
liked particularly the Double Lighted Light- 
house by Edward Hopper, My Son Sandy 
by Alexander Brook, The Soda Fountain 
by William Glackens, Street Corner by 
Philip Evergood, The Smith by Eugene 
Speicher. These are realistic works and 
remind me of some of our Russian artists 
but we do not count these as our best. 

I liked very much Evening in Town by 
Peter Blume, Franklin Watkins’ portrait 
of Thomas Reuben. Cathedral by Jackson 
Pollock is very nice in color and execu- 
tion but I did not understand the tenden- 
cy and conception. Why does he call it 
the Cathedral: There is nothing resem- 
bling the construction of a Cathedral. 
Andrew Wyatt’s portrait of the Children’s 
Doctor I liked very much. In contrast to 
these, I would like to comment on the 
picture called Old Gold covered with White 
by Mark Rothko. I do not understand 
this artist’s work. We call this ‘formalism’ 
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V’andermerkov, ‘Still Life’ c. litho (21% 





and no one needs this type of art. Sea and 
Sky by John Marin—we do not need to 
argue about the combination of color but 
I can see in it neither the sea nor the skky— 
it is completely flat in color and composi- 
tion. I fully allowed for the imagination 
of the artist, but it must express what I 
can see with my own eyes and senses. I 
can agree with the work by Robert 
Motherwell called Wallpainting. It is a 
very complete expression of the title and 
the meaning of the picture. 

There was a very expressive, and inter- 
esting sculpture by Bernard Reder but 
why does he call it Adam and Eve: 1 do 
not understand a sculpture like the Walk- 
ing Figure by Hugo Robus. The manner 
and finish of Walt Kuhn’s Sitting White 
Clown reminds me of a picture by Picasso. 

Dear Doris, is it allowed to borrow 
from another artist and why does the artist 
adopt somebody’s sentiments and mood: 
This is plagiarism. This applies to Wil- 
liam Glackens’ Soda Fountain, which re- 
flects the type and composition of the 
Russian artist Peter Votkin. 

This is my analysis and my viewpoint 
of these particular artists and their work. 
It is a great pity that I did not see the work 
of contemporary American artists. Are 
they not expressing the demands of our 
time in their work, like our artists: We 
have such artists like Deinika, Kukrinsky, 
Korin, Gonezarov, etc., and many others. 
They portray our contemporary life suf- 
ficiently in their work. The pictures of 
these artists are in the Hall of Fame of the 
history of the Soviet Union. At the pres- 
ent moment, many artists look for new 
forms to express the contemporary life of 
our society. The mission of the art and the 
artist is to portray life and feeling of the 
whole society at all times in its national 
forms. I cannot imagine the art of Spain 
without Goya, or France without Dela- 
croix, Russia without Repin, Surekov, 
Serov, Chekov, Gorki, Tolstoy, and to 
my mind, it is their high mission to ex- 
press through their art how our society 
lives and the greatness of the culture it 
possesses. It reflects the national character 
of our society in which we live and work 
for the good of humanity. We have art- 
ists who work in abstract formalism, but 
they create it in their own kitchen, as they 
are trying to find new forms of expres- 
sion and are not considered true artists. 
In principle, their real performance is re- 





alistic. I do not understand artists who oc- 
cupy themselves in abstract and formalis- 
tic art. Such work, I know, exists in the 
world of art, but it is without aim or ful- 
fillment. Are not the eyes of the artist 
there to see what surrounds him? He at- 
taches his heart to his childhood, to his 
home where he lives and to the senti- 
ments and feelings of his friends and of 
everything around him. 

You may say that abstract and formal- 
istic art is the expression of the human 
mind. To a certain extent I agree, but the 
feeling is far away and difficult to under- 
stand for the people who enjoy realistic 
art. One should not live by feelings where 
reason is involved, as human beings are 
rational. Sentiments are changeable to 
some people but not for everyone. Rea- 
son is highly developed intellect of great 
stability. I have come to the conclusion 
that free art must blossom in colors that 
everyone can understand, but it must be 
done within certain limitations. 

At the Biennale in Italy where thirty 
countries exhibited, one could clearly see 
the art of the capitalistic countries, which 
were exclusively abstract and formalistic, 
without form and without contents. I did 
not see any difference between the Amer- 
ican, French, or Italian art. 

Writers write in characters that every 
man can understand, however little he is 
educated. The writers describe the feel- 
ings and the emotions of every human 
being, however complicated the charac- 
ter may be psychologically, and people 
understand it. Imagine for a minute, that 
instead of the correct form of writing, he 
would just write a mixture of words as in 
the abstract formalistic art. Writers, like 
artists, can use complicated expressions 
but must have a logical explanation and 
thoughts in an artistic style. 

I would be grateful to you if you 
could answer the following questions: 

1. Who are the most progressive Ameri- 
can contemporary artists (avant garde), 
and why are they so considered? 

2. Who of the American artists represents 
the official art movement and which are 
his important works? 

3. Which are the important American art 
societies and what makes an artist eligible 
to be admitted to them: 

4. What makes an artist to be a success? 
5. Does the young artist have an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit; who arranges this; what 
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are the rules for the selection of works of 
art for the exhibition, and how is he be- 
ing selected: 
What are the remunerations or earn- 
ings of the artist? 
with cordial greetings, 
Vasily 


New York, December, 1959 
My dear Vasily, 


At last I can sit down to the long task 
of answering your last letter. It is always 

1 pleasure for me to ‘talk’ with a friend 
th always a challenge to explain and de- 
fend avant garde art which, believe me, I 
very often have to do, even with my 
American friends. 

At the time of the American Exhibi- 
tion in Moscow, our newspapers printed 
endless reports of the exhibit and were 
loud in their complaints about it, so that 
your confirmation of its faults came as no 
surprise. I am sure that it had many faults. 
When such a big undertaking is carried 
out so far from home, there are bound to 
be mistakes. Let us be grateful that it hap- 
pened at all, for in that alone, lies ample 
proof of the tremendous improvements 
in the relationship between our countries. 

One of the complaints made by Amer- 
ican news reporters, American visitors in 
Moscow, and American artists at home, 
was the one that you make—that it was a 
too limited selection and that it included 
art of an older generation. 

The reason for the inclusion of the old- 
er art was because of objections by our 
President, and by other officials that the 
lack of such pictures would provide a 
show too avant garde for Russian taste. 
Perhaps they were right, for I see from 
the list of the painters that you liked that 
they are mostly the older men. As you 
say, they remind you of some of your 
own Russian painters. Did you ever stop 
to think why they did: Is it not because 
the art of that time was universal just as 
the art of to-day is? That is why at the 
Venice Biennale (which I saw), the pavil- 
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ion of every nation in the world was ab- 
stract except the Russian. The answer is 
not, as you suggest, because abstract art 
is the formalistic capitalistic art, but be- 
cause it is a universal art and the whole 
world cannot be wrong, my friend. It is 


simply a matter of Russia being out of 


step with the rest of the world. And this 
poses a strange question, for it was in Rus- 
sia at the turn of the century that abstract 
art was born. It was in Russia that the first 
group of abstract artists began to experi- 
ment and it was later, in their exile in 
Paris, and elsewhere, that the art began to 
flourish and later still, when Hitler’s tyr- 
anny again exiled these men and they fled 
to America, that the art howered and be- 
came the so-called American art. But The 
Fathers of the movement: Kandinsky, 
Malevitch, Gabo and all the rest, came 
from Russia. 

Of course you did not see any differ- 
ence between American, French or Italian 
art. There isn’t any difference. Art is uni- 
versal because it is man’s reaction to his 
world and the world to-day is a small 


place, an inter-communicating family of 


nations. All of mankind to-day is experi- 
encing the same kind of life conditioned 
by very similar causes and effects. No 
longer is a ‘Goya’ isolated in Spain, a “van 
Gogh’ in France, and so on ad infinitum 
. , only unhappily, the “Repins’ are 
isolated in Russia. 
Incidentally, I wish I knew what you 
meant by the word ‘formalistic’. I also 
wish I could see realism in the art that you 
so often describe by that name. I saw a lot 
of contemporary Soviet art when I was in 
Moscow but I never once saw realism. I 
saw reproductions of familiarity, but that 


is not reality. Where are the paintings of 


the Revolution: In forty odd years was 
there not one man who could put onto 
canvas the passion and upheaval, and re- 
birth that shook your nation and the 
world: In forty years there were artists 
all over the world who painted our Rev- 
olution, the revolution of thoughts and 
philosophies and science that has in such 
a short time changed our life, and our 
outlook, and our taste and made us to-day 
a world full of people as different as a 
Renoir is from a Jackson Pollock. Don’t 
misunderstand me, I am not making light 
of your views on art, I know quite well 
what it is that you are trying to express, 
the very same arguments are put forth 





time and time again by people here who 
cannot, or will not see and understand the 
art of to-day. But these arguments are ac- 
ceptable from some people on the grounds 
of their obtuseness; they are not accept- 
able though from a man as sensitive and 
poetic, gay and intelligent as I know you 
to be. As an artist, you must sense another 
world: the one that lies directly below the 
surface, the world of light and space and 
sound, and the textures of things; of sand 
and water and rock; of brick walls baked 
by the sun; of microbes under a slide; of 
the smallest form of animal life in the sea; 


and so on, and so on. These are some of 


the things that abstract paintings are about. 
Abstract means ‘to take from’. Then there 
are non-objective paintings that are not 
about anything at all. They are just paint- 
ings. They exist on their own merits, just 
paint and composition and that extra 
magic that is the heart and the head and 
the hand of the painter. Now it is quite 
true that these are not paintings that any 
man whether educated or ignorant can 
understand at a single quick glance. Nei- 
ther, for that matter, can any ignorant 
peasant understand an icon. He may think 
he can but does he: What he does is to 
relate it to his own experiences. An icon 
meant his religion to him. Therefore he 
accepted the painted images on the icon, 
especially as he found them in the Church 


and the Church represented approval. If 


to-day, the State Museums gave abstract 
art the stamp of approval and taught the 
simple man to relate the pictures to his 
emotions, and dreams, and inner thoughts, 
he would do so. It is not, in the opinion 
of Western artists, the duty of the painter 
to educate the ignorant. There are schools, 
and films, and. books for that purpose. 
Art is not a utility or a public service, but 
an enrichment, an adornment to life. 
Such things are luxuries and have to be 
earned. Let the ignorant rise a little to- 
ward comprehension, not drag the artist 
down to his picture-book mentality. 
And now let’s talk about the particular 
instead of the general. You ask about a 
painting by Mark Rothko and say that 
you do not understand the work or the 
artist’s aims. I do not know Mr. Rothko 
personally and therefore cannot presume 
to discuss his aims. I can only tell you 
what these paintings say to me when I see 


them. Quite recently I saw a group of 


Rothko’s paintings hanging in a large 
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salon in the Tate Gallery, London’s great 
museum of contemporary art. As I en- 
tered the gallery, the light, the loftiness of 
the room, and the sight of the paintings 
reminded me of a Cathedral and it seemed 
to me that these paintings were in effect 
the vibrating sounds of an organ in a 
church. Each canvas with its large simple 
forms of vibrating color became for me, 
at that moment, musical sounds captured 
and made visual. Now this may have 
been the last thought that the artist had in 
mind, but if the work produced such a 
meaningful reaction to a viewer then I 
think he would be well content. I was. I 
found the paintings extremely beautiful, 
serene, handsomely executed. Naturally 
the reaction to any painting is governed 
by the sensibilities of the viewer. There 
can be no clearly defined line which says 
this is the correct art and this is not. There 
is only one single criterion for art and that 
is: Is it good? 

And finally, your six questions. 
1. The most progressive American artists 
to-day are: Willem de Kooning, Adolph 
Gottlieb, Franz Kline, Robert Mother- 
well, David Smith (sculptor). There are 
others too, but these are perhaps the out- 
standing ones. There are probably an- 
other dozen just as good and just as well 
known. Why are they considered the 
most progressive: Well, I suppose be- 
cause their creative minds are just a jump 
ahead of most. 
2. None of the artists represents the offi- 
cial art movement. There is no such thing 
in America as an official art. Art and offi- 
cialdom do not mix and thank God, there 
is no attempt made in America to form 
such a coalition. 
3. There are many Art Societies in the 
U.S.A. New York has a great number 
and so has every large city in the country. 
There is for instance the Society of Amer- 
ican Graphic Artists, National Academy 
of Arts and Letters (membership to which 
is only invited and cannot be applied for), 
Artists Equity (a sort of Artists’ Union), 
and a great many others. An artist who 
wishes membership in such a Society ap- 
plies and submits a requested number of 
works, which are viewed by a member- 
ship jury made up of elected artist-mem- 
bers. If the work passes the standards of 
the jury, membership is granted and a fee 
is paid, as a rule about $15 to $20 a year. 
4. I wish I could say with conviction that 
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success is dependent upon excellence but 
we all know that there are tremendously 
successful artists whose merit 1s question- 
able and others who are first rate and have 
to wait a lifetime for success. I suppose it 
is a combination of many things not the 
least being good luck, current taste and 
similar factors that have little to do with 
the actual work. 

The young artist in America has many 
opportunities to exhibit. Exhibitions are 
arranged yearly by many art societies and 


museums. There are literally hundreds of 


exhibitions per year that any artist may 
enter, sometimes paying a small fee of $2 
or $3, sometimes without a fee. The sub- 
mitted work is judged by a jury, either 
members of the society or invited artists 
of considerable reputation. Sometimes 
the jury is made up of such artists plus the 
curator of the museum involved. Work 
that passes the standards of these men is 
exhibited, the rest is rejected. An artist 
can always enter again regardless of how 
many times he may have been rejected in 
the past. 

The remuneration of an artist is entire- 
ly dependent upon the number of works 
he sells and the price his gallery can com- 
mand for his work. A relatively unknown 
artist will sell a painting for $100, $200, 
$300, or $500, whereas others who have 


big reputation can get thousands of 


dollars. While an artist is waiting for that 
enviable time, he usually teaches in order 
to earn a living. 

Incidentally, it is the custom here for an 
artist to hold a one-man show every year 
or so. This he does in one of the innumer- 
able galleries that are in New York (or 
elsewhere). He takes examples of his work 
to the gallery directors and is either ac- 
cepted as a member of the gallery, which 
means that the gallery will act as his agent 
and will exhibit his work once a year or 
however often is agreed upon. For this 
service, the gallery retains a one third 
commission on all sales. Or an artist will 
rent the gallery for a few weeks in order 
to exhibit his work. He will pay the costs 
of the exhibition and also pay a one third 
commission on sales. There are all kinds 
of systems, good and bad in them all. 

And now, my good Vasily, I bid you 
farewell for the moment. Every good 
wish for your continued success. 

Doris 
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above: Eejyere Dauk, ‘Sky Stars’ c.stone cut 
1960 (8 x 16”) 

below: Mikikakiak, ‘Junjnuk’ stone cut 1960 
(10 x 8”) 

These Eskimo prints accompany the article 
*Printmakers of the Arctic’ on page 28. 
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Notes on 


Contributors 


GEORGES BOUDAILLE 

Author of the article about Pierre Courtin in 
this issue, Georges Boudaille is an editor of 
Cimaise, a magazine devoted to international 
art and architecture. This French publication 
offers international art and gallery news, in ad- 
dition to well-written accounts of various artists 
and reproductions of their work; its pages in- 
clude extensive architectural coverage including 
technical details and specifications. 


WORDEN DAY 

After receiving a B.A. degree from R.M.W.C., 
Worden Day studied with Maurice Sterne, 
Vytlacil, Hoffman and Hayter. She has taught 
at Stephens College, University of Louisville, 
University of Wyoming, Pratt Institute, State 
University of Iowa, Montclair State College. 
From 1942 to 1944 she painted in the South- 
eastern United States, on a Julius Rosenwald 
grant. In 1952-1953 she was awarded a John 
Simon Guggenheim fellowship and received sev- 
eral subsequent print purchase awards. Worden 
Day has had solo painting and drawing exhibi- 
tions at the Perls Gallery, New York, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Bertha Schaefer Gallery, 
New York, and the Krasner Gallery, New York. 
Her prints are represented in the permanent col- 
lections of twenty-seven major museum and 
college collections. 


ARTHUR DESHAIES 

Rhode Island born, Mr. Deshaies studied at 
Cooper Union Art School in New York, Rhode 
Island School of Design (B.F.A.) and Indiana 
University (M.F.A.). He taught briefly at Indiana 
University. He has in the past been a resident at 
Yaddo and the McDowell Colony, and a Ful- 
bright Fellow to France. For the year 1960- 
1961, Mr. Deshaies has been awarded a Tiffany 
Foundation Grant to explore new methods in 
graphics. 


LEANDER FORNAS 

Born in 1925, in Gardner, Massachusetts, of 
Finnish parents, Fornas served in the U.S. Army 
10th Mountain Infantry Division during World 
War w. In 1950 he graduated from Pratt Insti- 
tute and continued his studies for one year at the 
Kunstgewerbeschule, in Ziirich, Switzerland, 
and the Atheneum, Fine Arts Academy of Hel- 
sinki, under Aukusti-Tuhka, father of Finland’s 
contemporary graphic arts. Mr. Fornas isa mem- 
ber of the Graphic Arts Society of Finland and 
has exhibited with this Society in National and 
European Exhibitions, also having had several 
one-man shows in Finland. In 1955 he returned 
to the United States and worked at Pratt Insti- 
tute with Fritz Eichenberg. His work has been 
exhibited in the Museum of Modern Art Group 
Show of 1956 and is in the collections of the 
Atheneum, Helsinki, the Lapland Museum, the 
Mid-Finland Museum and many private collec- 
tions in Finland. 
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TERRY HAASS 

Born in Czechoslovakia in 1923, Terry Haass 
took refuge in France in 1939 and began her art 
studies in Paris. She emigrated to the United 
States in 1941 and became a scholarship student 
at the Art Students League of New York. 
Thereafter she worked at Hayter’s Atelier 17 
and held an instructorship of Graphic Arts at 
Brooklyn College and New York City College. 
In 1950 she was co-director and instructor of 
graphic art at Atelier 17 in New York. Terry 
Haass received a Woolley Scholarship and a Ful- 
bright Travel Grant in 1951 for independent re- 
search in intaglio color printing in France. Since 
then she has had the privilege of working at the 
Atelier Lacouriére in Paris. Subsequently she be- 
gan to study Archeology and has participated in 
various archeological missions in the Near East, 
having received her Diploma of Near Eastern 
Archeology from the Ecole du Louvre in 19$7. 
Her prints are represented in the permanent col- 
lections of nearly all leading museums, institu- 
tions and private collections here and abroad, 
ind since 1951 has had thirteen one-man shows 


In seven Countries. 


JULES HELLER 
An exhibitor at national and international print 
shows, Mr. Heller is currently Chairman of the 


Department of Fine Arts at the University of 


Southern California. A Doctor of Philosophy, 
he received his formal education at Arizona 
State College, Columbia University and the 
University of Southern California. As of June 
1961, Mr. Heller will be Director of the School 
of the Arts at the Pennsylvania State University. 
He is the author of Printmaking Today. 


YASUHIDE KOBASHI 

Born in Kojima-shi Okayama, Japan, in 1931, 
Kobashi graduated from Kyoto Technical Uni- 
versity in 1955. From 1952 to 1958 he had sev- 
eral one-man shows in Kyoto and Tokyo and 
won numerous prizes as a painter-printer. In 
19§9 he came to New York, sponsored by Lin- 
coln Kirstein, General Director of the New 
York City Ballet. Subsequently he had a one- 
man show at the Robert Isaacson Gallery in 
New York and stage designed ‘Gagaku’ and 
‘Kabuki’ at the City Center. His work is in the 
collections of the Kansas City Museum, the 
Rockefeller Collection and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Kobashi is also noted for his 
sculpture, an example of which is at the Asia 
House in New York. At present he is living in 
New York City. 


GEORGE LOCKWOOD 

George Lockwood was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, in 1929. He studied at Cooper Union, the 
New School for Social Research and Yale Uni- 
versity. Since his graduation from Yale, he has 
taught at Smith College, Amherst, the Univer- 
sity of Florida and is currently teaching graphics 
at Massachusetts College of Art. His work is in 
the collections of museums and libraries across 
the country, including the Library of Congress, 
Yale University, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
as well as numerous private collections. He has 
had three one-man shows, and his book Homage 
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to Redon was published by the Gehenna Press, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1959. 

He is the proprietor of Impressions, a work- 
shop in the graphic arts, in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, where the major emphasis is on stone li- 
thography. 


MALCOLM MYERS 

Born in Missouri, Malcolm Myers is now head 
of the Graphics Department of Minnesota. He 
earned his M.A. at the University of lowa, where 
he studied with Lasansky. He has had two 
Guggenheim Fellowships and has exhibited 
w’ lely around the world. 


FREDERICK O'HARA 

Born in Ottawa, Canada, in 1904, Mr. O’Hara 
received his art education at the Massachusetts 
School of Art and the School of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. He studied in Europe in- 
dependently from 1929 to 1935. Since 1941 he 
has resided in Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
taught painting and graphics as visiting profes- 
sor in the University of New Mexico and New 
Mexico Highlands University. 

Since 1949 Mr. O’Hara has specialized in 
graphics, preferring to work in woodcut and 
lithography, which he often combines in the 
development of a print. He has produced four 
editions for IGAS. 

His works are in many public collections, 
including the National Gallery, Cincinnati Mu- 
seum, Metropolitan Museum and Dallas Mu- 
scum. 


Y. ERNEST SATOW 

Born in Tokyo, Japan, in 1927, of Japanese and 
American parents. After graduating from Wa- 
seda University’s Law School in 1949, Satow 
became a lecturer and writer of music. In addi- 
tion to writing for many newspapers and peri- 
odicals and giving weekly music lectures in 
Tokyo, he was responsible for arranging the 
first performances of American symphonic and 
chamber music there. In 1951, Satow came to 
the United States and studied musicology and 
fine arts at the University of Oklahoma. From 
19§2 to 1954 he studied at Columbia University 
and during this period he was a music writer- 
translator for the Voice of America. Subse- 
quently he turned to photography and has 
worked for many national magazines. Satow 
has been photographer for the United Nations, 
CBS Television, and numerous leading corpo- 
rations. He is also author of two books and 
mvre than a dozen articles on photography. 


DORIS SEIDLER 

Born in London, England, came to U.S.A. as a 
war evacuee in 1940. As a painter-printmaker, 
she has exhibited widely in the U.S.A. and Hol- 
land; also has had one-man print shows in Eng- 
land. Studied printmaking with Stanley Hayter 
in Atelier 17 in New York. Her work is owned 
by the Library of Congress, the Seattle Museum 


of Fine Arts and the Philadelphia Museum of 


Art. 


PETER TAKAI 
Born in Bucharest, Rumania, in 1905, Takal 
received his education in Berlin and Paris. After 


an early acting career, a chance meeting with ; 
Munich artist, who encouraged him to draw, 
launched him on a totally new and different 
career. Though he considers himself largely self 
taught, Takal attended life classes at several 
academies in Paris. His early work reflects the 
influence of the Paris School. His first exhibition 
was held at Galerie Gurlitt in Berlin in 1932, and 
his second at Galerie Zac in Paris the following 
year. In 1935, the late Edward F. Rothschild, 
professor in the Department of Art, University 
of Chicago, was impressed by some drawings of 
Takal’s at the Salon d’Automne in Paris, and 
called them to the attention of the Katherine 
Kuh Gallery in Chicago, where in 1937 his work 
was first shown to the American public in a 
one-man show. Takal took up residence in the 
United States in 1939 and has had some twenty 
one-man exhibitions in Berlin, Paris, Morocco, 
Algiers and throughout the United States. His 
work is represented in many public and private 
collections in France and in this country. Se- 
lected Works by Takal—two volumes of draw- 
ings and poems—were published in 1945. From 
19§6 to 1958 Takal travelled extensively through 
the United States and Mexico. In 1959 he re- 
turned to Europe and is presently living in Spain. 





WHAT IS AN ORIGINAL PRINT? 

The Print Council of America has spon- 
sored and published the long awaited, 
authoritative definition of the ‘original 
print’. 

The booklet What is an Original Print? 
has been produced co-operatively by a 
group of experts as a public service, and 
is available at the modest price of 25 cents. 

Write for copies of this worthwhile 
publication to the Print Council of Amer- 
ica, 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 





ERRATA 

In Artist’s Proof Vol. I, No. 1 the media listings 
in captions to the following prints by Gabor 
Peterdi should read: 

(1) Burning Rocks; relief etching 

(2) Heavy Seas; etching and engraving 

(3) The Big Winter; etching and engraving 

(s) Vertical Rocks; aquatint and line etching 

(6) The Garden; etching and engraving 

Note also: Page 28: plate 1; artist—Sheila Isham 
Page 40; title should read ‘Workshop Activities’. 
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‘Indian’ five-color lithograph by Shiguru Izumi 


This artist-instructor at the Pratt Graphic Art Center 
chose Papier d’Arches, cover white, for the lithograph above. 
Arches, as well as other fine & exotic papers for 
printmakers, is available from Nelson-Whitehead Paper 
Corporation, 7 Laight Street, New York. (WO 6-2300) 








Picasso: ‘Tete de Femme, de profil’ (1905) Drypoint; Geiser 7b 


Showplace for great prints of the past and present, from Goya to Picasso; open weekdays 10 to 5 : 








